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PALACE  OF  ST.  HONORAT   FRANCE.    SKETCHED 
ON  THE  SPOT.    AND  WHICH  CONTAINS  SEVERAL 


TO  JAMES  M  FLAGG. 

G.  B.  S. 


NOT  THAT  THOU   HAST  A  GLORIOUS  LYRE! 

NOT  THAT   THY    MUSt.    WITH  EYE  OF  FIRE 

AND  ANGEL-PINION,  CAN  ASPIRE 

TO  STARRY  CLIME 

WHERE  DREAMY  BARDS.  WITH  SONG'S  SAp  SIRE, 
SITCROWNED  SUBLIME. 
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YOURS  ARE  THE  AWFUL  THEMES  THAT  DART 

LIKE  WARRIOR-ARROWS  THRU' THE  HEART; 

E'EN  WHEN  SUNG  WITH  AN  ULTRA  ART. 

BY  MAGIC  LYRE: 

AND  WHEN  FROM  YOUR  WEIRD  HARP  THEY  START 
OUR  SOUL'S  AFIRE  ! 
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James  F'agg 

CHAPTER- ! 

PARENTAGE.        ;  j  V ' :  >] > 

James  M.  Flagg  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  May  27,  1885.  His  par- 
ents were  both  American  born.  His 
father  Griffin  Laury  Flagg  (brother  of 
Jared  Bradly)  was  a  journalist,  and 
proprietor  at  that  time  of  the  New  York 
Nonconformist ;—  he  himself  was  an 
artist,  and  a  great  many  of  his  sketches 
appear  in  Puck  as  late  as  35  years  ago. 

Mrs  Griffin  Flagg  —  formerly  Miss 
Anita  Kidd  ---  was  a  southern  woman 
and  being  a  thorough  home -body  was 
a  jewel  in  the  eyes  ol  her  husband. 
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Griffin  Flagg  was  fifty  thjree   when 

^hj«  ;scveRth  son,  James,  was  born.  In 

nis  earlier" years  he  had  been  a  wagon- 

V  .*m^ej:<rfi,go#ement  Ox  Train,  which 

plied  between  Nebraska  City  and  a 

point  in  western  Oregon. 

His  literary  inclinations,  together 
with  the  artistic  temperment  drew  him 
away  from  the  rough  life  on  the  plains, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1856,  after  seven 
years  with  the  Goverment,  he  met  and 
married  Anita  Kidd;  who  was  one  cf 
two  daughters  belonging  to  "O-cl  n 
John  Kidd,  a  ccoper  and  veteran  cf 
the  Mexican  War.  Griffin  lock  his 
young  country -girl  wife  to  New  York 
(from  her  home  in  Tenresee)  and  im- 
mediately set  up  in  the  printing  trcce 
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On  the  maternal  side,  the  record  of 
James  Flagg  *s  lineage  belongs  to  the 
fleeting  memories  of  plantation  life  in 
the  south,  which,  naturaly,  is  more 
or  less  obscure. 

The  printing  plant  set  up  at  eigth 
ave  and  fourteenth,  proved  rather  a 
success,  at  least  in  a  small  way,  and  in 
59  he  entrusted  his  establishment  in 
the  care  of  Rufus  Dawes  —  a  literary 
personage  —-and  with  their  infant  son 
Amos  they  prairie-schoonered  to  Cairo 
•Illinois,  bought  a  five  hundred  acre 
farm  on  which  they  intended  to  seitL. 

They  were  forced,  however,  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  shop  in  N.  Y.  in  order 
to  procure  more  ready  money;  and  in 
63  they  rented  the  shop  to  a  printer 
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and  were  within  but  a  few  miles  of 
Cairo  when  Mr  Flagg  was  haulted 
and  drafted  into  the  army.  To  this 
he  bitterly  protected,  pointing  out  the 
helplessness  of  his  young  wife  with  a 
new  born  baben  (Arch)  but  to  no  a- 
vail.  He  gave  his  name  as  Griffin  L. 

*     and  being  assigned  to  the 

12th.  Illinois,  Comp.  D.  was  forthwith 
dispatched  to  Sherman's  division  in 
the  south. 

A  forced  soldier  makes  a  poor  one, 
and  is  worse,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  than 
no  so'dier  at  all;  more  so  especially 
when  the  vicflim  is  of  a  higher  type  of 
mind  than  an  ordinary  military- murd- 
erer. "  Griff"  and  several  of  alike  turn 
scon  got  their  heads  together  and  de- 

£     HAVE  NOT  ASCERTAINED  FALSE  NAME  GIVEN. -A. 
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serted  within  a  few  months;  they  were 
in  Georgia  at  this  time,  and  it  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  that  the 
three  men  ferretted  their  way,  for  days, 
up  into  the  New  England  States.  Mr 
Flagg  was  wounded  in  the  side  during 
a  forage  —  a  musket  ball  crashing  in 
to  his  side—  it  did  not  prove  serious 
but  was  the  source  of  pain  for  many 
years. 

"Griff"  returned  to  N.  Y.  under 
the  alias  of  Syd  B  Griffin,  explained 
his  case  to  the  proprietor  of  "Truth" 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his,  and 
was  at  once  appointed  Art  Editor  of 
that  journal.  The  war  ended  in  a  few 
months,  and  the  Flagg  family  again 
took  up  their  abode  at  the  little  shop. 
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The  Goverment  did  not  learn  of 
the  desertion,  and  thirty  years  later  Mr 
Flagg  applied  for  a  pension;  the  dodlor 
passed  him,  inasmuch  he  had  been 
"wounded  while  in  service.11  The 
pension  extended  for  a  period  of  forty 
years,  and  while  it  does  not  necessar- 
ily determine  any  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Goverment,  it  certain- 
ly gives  us  seme  insight  into  the'psych- 
ology  of  the  draftrd  soldier  ;  — -  nor 
are  we  to  believe  that  the  drafted 
soldier  is  all  bad,  for  if  such  a  man 
is  left  to  his  own  dictates  as  a  civilian, 
he  generally  proves  himself  a  most 
useful  and  worthy  citizen. 


CHAPTER  II 

EDUCATION 

May  27,  1885,  James  M  Flagg  was 
born  in  the  living  rooms  in  the  rear  of 
the  Nonconformist  at  eight  ave  and 
fourteenth  £.  Three  years  later  Mr 
Flagg  had  evidently  applied  to  Puck 
for  a  position  along  the  art  line,  for  we 
have  found  among  his  letters,  and 
have  before  us  the  following  : 

NbwYor!:,Oct.6,88. 
Mr.  Syd  B  Griffin, 
MyDearSir:-- 

Your  favor  of  the  3rd  ir.sl.  to 
h  and  and  contents  noted.   In  reply  we 
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beg  to  say  we  are  familiar  with  your 
work,  and  should  you  care  to  contri- 
bute to  our  pages  we  will  gladly  pay 
you  for  such  drawings  that  are  available 
Yours  Very  Truly, 
H.C.  Bunner. 

PS-    Are  you  not  G.L.Flagg  of  the 
Nonconformist  ?         C.H.B. 

The  drawings  of  Mr.  Flagg  appear 
regularly  in  the  pages  of  Puck  from 
that  date  on.  Young  James  began  to 
show  remarkable  talent  with  brush,  pen 
and  pencil  at  six  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  when  he  was  thirteen  he 
was  drawing  lightning  >ketches  at  the 
Omaha  Exposition  of  1898.  And 
when  the  Trans-Mississippi  Fair  was 
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over,  he  returned  to  his  parents  in  the 
east.  On  returning  home,  he  began 
to  contribute  comic  series  and  cartoons 
to  various  N.Y.  periodicals. 

In  1901  James,  though  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Middles 
borough  England  to  Study  under  Prof. 
Burns.  The  professor's  son  Jack  be- 
gan to  become  deeply  interested  in 
the  tales  so  artfully  spun  by  young 
James  —  tales  of  adventure  in  Amer- 
ica's wild  and  wooly  west  —  and  in 
the  Spring  of  '03  the  two  boys  landed 
in  the  States,  having  worked  their  way 
accross  the  Pond. 

This  was  young  Flagg's  first  Step  in 
to  the  tramp  world,  and  after  the  boys 
had  nbeatn  their  way  up  to  Denver 
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they  became  seperated.  J.M.F.  Still 
anxious  for  adventure  "grabbed"  a 
freight  train  and  made  it  into  Las  Vegas 
N.M.  He  landed  in  this  city  July 
'03.  Being  penniless  it  seems  he  saw 
fit  to  hit  up  a  back  door. 

After  spinning  a  long  pitiful  tale  of 
being  an  out  cast  orphan,  Mr.  Rose- 
bury  (a  millionaire  rancher)  residing  at 
319  Grand  ave.,  took  him  in;  set  him 
to  work  painting  up  a  few  canvases 
and  on  the  first  of  August  he  was  put 
to  work  on  Lund's  Ranch  at  San  a 
Rosa,  sixty  miles  farther  south. 

Along  in  the  fore  part  of  Sept,  that 
same  year,  he  returned  to  Denver,  and 
on  entering  the  Gem  Restuarant  in  the 
Western  Hotel,  at  1131  Larimer  si. 

10 
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found  the  proprietor,  C.J.Coffman,  was 
one  of  his  earliest  school  mates. 

The  young  restuarateur  though  only 
twenty,  had  followed  the  "young  man 
go  west"  theory  to  a  good  advantage 
and,  through  the  success  of  his  hash 
house  had  a  considerable  sum  of  mon- 
ey to  his  credit. 

James,  it  seems,  induced  the  fortune 
seeking  Coffman  to  sell,  and  that 
same  month  the  two  boys  took  a  trip 
up  through  the  Royal  Gorge,  follow- 
ing the  Arkansaw  River  as  far  as 
Buena  Vista,  a  beautiful  little  moun- 
tain town  lying  along  side  the  Collegiate 
Range.  They  arrived  here  Sept.  22 
and  through  an  unrelenting  thirst  for 

11 
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knowledge  they  gave  up  whatever 
get  rich  ideas  they  had,  and  Parted  to 
work  their  way  through  Dutcher's 
College.  (Box  R  Buena  ViSta.) 

J.M.Flagg  was  a  mosT:  diligent  Stud- 
ent, and  though  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  a  harmless,  boyish 
love  affair  with  the  Superintendent's 
daughter,  (Minnie  May  Willson)  he 
nevertheless  came  out  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  high  honors.  While 
there  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
spare  time  in  painting  —  the  mosl 
important  canvases  being  a  pair  of 
portraits  of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  John  Denver 
which  are  new  hanging  in  the  State 
Capital  Building  at  Denver.  Sept.22 
'04  Flagg  returned  to  his  parents  in 

12 
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N.Y.  who  had  heard  nothing  of  him 
since  he  had  disappeared  from  Burn's 
school  in  Middlesborough. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  origina- 
ted the  famous  "Nervy  Nat n  series 
—  a  comical  creation  that  found  a 
greater  audience  here  than  in  America. 

G.L.Flagg,  his  father,  becoming 
feeble  in  health,  removed  to  the  home 
of  his  son  Charles  in  Lincoln  Neb. 
where  he  died,  at  the  age  of  71. 

The  several  thousand  dollars  left 
went  to  his  widow  and  youngest  son 
(James)  the  other  children  broke 
all  home  ties  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
the  outer  world.  Charles  E.  Flagg 
who  was  present  at  his  father's  death, 
came  into  the  only  piece  of  property, 

13 
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which  consisted  of  a  house  and  five 
acres  in  Benson  Nebr. 

In  the  Spring  of  '05  J.M.F.  and 
his  widowed  mother  took  up  their  a- 
bode  at  1 230  -  1 2  si.,  Denver,  where 
they  conducted  an  hotel  on  a  small 
scale. 

Aug.  1st.,  '05  J,M.F.  Started  an 
Art  Studio  in  Caldwell  Hall,  at  1 3th. 
a ve.  and  Broadway;  (Denver)  coop- 
erating with  the  Percy  A  ndrews  music 
academy.  Many  of  his  best  pictures 
were  painted  here;  including  "Nana" 
-—  a  rival  painting  to  the  famous 
"Stella." 

Several  months  elapsed  when  he 
sold  out  to  one  of  his  pupils;  one  C. 
B.  Parkerson.  He  lent  his  services 

14 
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for  the  following  winter  to  the  Harmon 
Studios  at  1 20  -  1 7  s"l.  that  same  city 
where  the  majority  of  the  official  Col- 
orado scenes  were  painted  for  the 
Denver  Rio  Grand  Catalogues. 

In  the  Spring  of  1 906  Flagg  found 
himself  out  of  employment  and  pen- 
niless; however,  along  in  July  he  met 
Jack  Burns,  his  young  English  consort 
before  mentioned;  and  after  compar- 
ing notes,  they  resolved  to  Hobo  their 
way  to  California.  They  left  Denver 
on  the  rods  of  a  passenger  train  July 
29  and  rode  all  night  to  Leadville. 
Next  day  they  rode  over  Tennessee- 
Pass  to  Minturn.  Minturn  was  build- 
ing a  large  new  round-house  which 
was  working  hundreds  of  men;  but  our 

NOTE  -  FROM  FLAGG'S  DIARY  ON  THIS  TRIP  I  AM 
ONLY  SETTING  FORTH  THE  BRIEFEST  OF  VERIFIED 
MEMO'S,  — ~  MERE  BIOGRAPHICAL  ITEMS.  -  AUTHOR 
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two  young  heros  were  not  in  the  mar- 
ket to  crowd  out  the  laborer  or  to 
prostitute  their  own  professions,  but 
they  did  undetectedly  commingle  with 
the  laborers  at  meal  times  and  also 
at  night  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get 
their  board  and  bed  for  a  week,  gratis. 

Aug.  7,  '06,  they  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  J.  Burns  was  now  known 
as  a  professional  singer  (tenor)  and 
obtained  a  position  as  entertainer  at 
the  Orpheum  Grill  on  Commercial  si. 

Flagg  painted  Stage  scenery  that 
week  for  n  The  Old  Mill"  that  was  to 
show  the  following  week  at  the  Grand 
Theatre. 

The  night  of  Aug.  1 6.  '06  the  two 
boys  rode  the  top  of  passenger  train 
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into  Humbre  Utah.  On  the  18th. 
they  rode  the  blind -bag  gage  in  to 
Elko  Nevada,  and  helped  pick  up 
the  remains  of  the  night-operator  who 
had  accidentally  become  mangled  be  - 
neath  the  train  on  which  they  rode. 

The  twentieth  they  spent  in  Reno, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  24th.  '06 
they  reached  San  Francisco. 

It  was  here  that  Jack  Burns,  settled 
down,  married  and  still  lives;  success- 
ful, happy  and  contented  ;  his  home 
being  most  pleasantly  located  at  Post 
and  Octavia  sts.  —  so  much  for  an 
Englishman  ! 

San  Francisco  was  still  a  mess  of 
ruins.  Whether  this  discouraged 
J.M.F.  with  the  town  or  not,  has  not 

17 
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been  learned,  but  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  3,  !06,  he  installed  himself  on 
the  rods  of  a  coast-line  passenger,  on 
which  he  rode  to  Santa  Barbara. 

On  the  fifth  he  landed  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  almost  at  once  met 
Theodore  Lorch  (an  adlor  who  was 
famous  for  his  portrayal  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde.)  who  was  then  play- 
ing the  lead  in  "The  lieutenant  and 
the  Cowboy,*  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Grand,  on  1  si.  and  Main. 

Mr.  Lorch  put  Flagg  to  painting  a 
couple  of  portraits  in  oil,  —  for 
which  he  paid  him  handsomly.  Mr. 
Peltzer,  director  of  the  company,  offer- 
ed him  the  position  of  assistant  ad- 
vance man,  but  he  declined. 

18 
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Several  weeks  later  an  other  grip 
of  wanderlust  seemsto  have  spread 
over  his  soul,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  4th.  '06,  he  and  a  young  baker 
of  Peoria  111.  (J.  Spalding)  broke  in 
to  a  "dead -head11  passenger  train  that 
was  returning  east,  in  which  they  rode 
all  one  night  and  day  — -  reaching 
Bagdad  California. 

The  morning  of  the  6th.  they  pul- 
led into  Peach  Springs  Ariz.,  which 
consisted  of  two  houses,  a  pump  Stat- 
ion and  the  depot;  having  some  money 
they  bought  their  dinner  at  the  home 
of  the  pump- mailers. 

The  next  morning  they  arrived  at 
Ash  Fork.  As  Flagg  £ept  to  the  ftove 
to  warm  himself,  at  on  of  the  saloons, 
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a  negro  porter  from  a  rival  bar,  came 
rushing  in  and  fired  three  shots  into  the 
breast  of  a  young  Spanish  gentleman, 
killing  him  instantly;  he  fired  three  other 
shots  at  random,  one  glancing  and 
catching  Flagg  on  the  left  jaw 
slightly  injuring  the  bone. 

Odt.  15th.  the  boys  got  into  an 
unlocked  freight  car  that  was  loaded 
with  boxed  raisins  billed  for  Paxton  & 
Gallagher's,  Omaha,  and  held  it 
down  to  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

On  alighting  here  the  Yard  Officer 
gave  chase  to  the  two  young  tramps. 
In  springing  upon  Flagg  he  fell  heav- 
i'y  to  the  ground,  breaking  his  own 
leg  just  above  the  knee;—  J.M.F. 
willingly  submitted  to  arrest,  and  even 
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acfled  as  firs!  aid  to  the  Officer's  in- 
juries. 

The  next  day  he  was  sentenced 
to  ten  days  at  hard  labor  — -  under 
the  name  of  C.B.Padden.  This 
slarted  Odl.  29th.,  but  after  working 
several  hours,  he  ran  away,  and  walked 
thirteen  miles  to  the  next  water  tank. 

A  couple  of  nights  later,  when 
he  was  climbing  into  an  open  flat  car 
he  found  his  road-mate  huddled  in 
the  corner, 

There  was  a  heavy  snow  Storm  on 
but  the  boys  rode  all  night  in  this  car 
from  Wagon  Mound  toRatoon,  N.M. 

Next  day  they  walked  nine  miles 
north  to  where  the  new  Raton  tunnel 
was  being  built.  Here  they  caught  the 
"blind"  of  a  fast  passenger,  making  a 
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jump  to  La  Junta  Colo.  After  spend- 
ing the  day  here,  they  caught  a  gravel 
train  to  Pueblo,  and  thence  to  Denver, 
arriving  at  the  later  place  Nov. 7th.  '06. 
I  have  brought  all  this  into  the 
chapter  "Education"  for  all  this,  how- 
ever commingled,  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  part  of  the  young  Amer- 
ican's training. 


CHAPTER  HI 

BREAKING  INTO   PRINT 

Bertram  Thomson,  a  wealthy  real 
estate  man  of  Petersburg  (a  Denver 
surburb)  employed  J.M.F.  for  the  next 
few  months  turning  out  several  huge 
canvases,  which  are  now  hanging  in 
the  Democratic  Club  at  Denver. 

It  was  at  this  club  that  I  firs!  met 
the  young  Poet- Artisl  -—  for  such  he 
has  become  —  he  was  more  than  po- 
lite, and  I  should  not  have  judged  him 
as  a  man  who  was  capable  of  being  a 
tramp  or  hobo;  he  was  uniformly  quiet, 
reticent  and  gentlemanly  in  demeanor. 
He  had  a  remarkably  serious,  but 
prepossessing  countenance  ;  his  face 
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bore  all  the  so-called  surliness  of  the 
thinker,  and  rendered  him  very  dis- 
tasteful to  the  fairer  sex. 

He  would  only  partake  of  intox- 
icating drink  when  the  occasion  made 
a  refusal  appear  ridiculous,  but  smoked 
all  the  time.  No  man  was  more  easily 
touched  by  a  kindness  nor  more  prompt 
to  atone  an  injury. 

He  visited  me  many  times  at  the 
Albany  Hotel  where  I  was  Stopping, 
and  I  learned  to  admire  him  greatly; 
he  showed  me  his  early  attempts  at 
writing,  which  appeared  in  his  father's 
journal,  and  which  he  wrote  before  his 
sixteenth  year.  I  have  several  copies 
of  the  Nonconformist  before  me  at  this 
writing,  and  in  an  issue  printed  Oct.  1  si 
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1  898,  a  poem  of  some  length  by  James 
M  Flagg  appeared.  Though  nothing 
more  than  a  boy  when  writing  these 
verses,  they  are  nevertheless  tinged 
with  the  Strange  weird  touch  that 
signalizes  his  later  works.  I  give 
them  here,  literatim  : 

THE  SKULL  CN  THE  TABLE 

?&?   James  Ml 


What's  here?    a  wreck,   aruinessold 

skull, 
Wherein  some  bright  ethereal  spirit 

dwelt  ; 
This  dome  was  once  with  animation 

full, 
And  here  each  throbbing  of  the  soul 

was  felt. 

This  little  cell  was  thot's  mysterious 
seat, 
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And  here  was  born  each  Strange  and 

lovely  dream 
Of  hope  and  fear,   or  happy  pleasures 

sweet, 

With  which  imagination's  wont  to  teem 
Beneath  this  cleft   the  lustrous  eye  has 

shone, 
And  sparkeled  with  the  hope  and  pride 

of  life  ; 

But  now  the  look  and  love  of  life  is  gone 
No  more  to  gaze  on  scenes  of  joy  and 

Strife. 
And  there    thou  sittesl,   keeping  thy 

grim  watch 

O'er  the  creation  of  life's  noblesl  men; 
From  whom  they  sometimes  inspiration 

catch, 

To  deck  with  jeweles  memorys  diadem 
Thou  blind,  speechless  monument  in 

bone! 
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No  more  the  world's  wild  joy  and  pain 
Shall  throb  within  this  long  deserted 

dome, 
Nor  move  the  million  mysteries  of  the 

brain. 

O  strange,  incomprehensible  and  grand 
Ah,  what  a  structure  is  the  human  form 
Born  to  obey,  to  rule,  and  to  command, 
To  taste  life's  joy  and  battle  with  its 

storm! 
In  this  small  arching  cavern  once  was 

hung 

The  heavy  tuned  instrument  of  sound, 
The  fearless,  free,  and  ready  tongue, 
Whose  words  could  make  or  heal  a 

wound. 
Thou  hast  no  forehead  towering  high 

hi  pride, 

Like; some  huge  cliff  above  the  main, 

'Gainst    which    the  ocean's    heavy 

poun  Jing  tide, 
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Like  false  opinions  ever  break  in  vain. 
O  speak,  and  tell  us  what  you  gained, 
If  plainly  you  spoke  in  freedom's 

cause, 
And    falsehood's    honeyed     words 

disdained, 

And  Strove  to  break  Oppression's  laws 
Did  Virtue's  cause  thy  tongue  engage, 
And  Freedom's  watchword  fire  thy 

soul? 

Or  did'sl  thou  in  fierce  riots  rage 
With  maddening  fiends  around  the 

bowl? 

Speak  !  didst  thy  hand  with  busy  art 
Keep  heart  and  brain  and  soul  alive  ? 
Or  didsl  thou  play  the  sluggard's  part 
And  naught  from  toiling  wealth  derive  ? 
Did  gold  and  gems  bedeck  thy  hands, 
And  idle  ease  pervade  thy  frame  P 
Or  didsl  thou  toil  with  useful  hands, 
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For  wealth,  for  glory,  and  for  fame  ? 
Did&ever  soothe  Affliction's  way, 
And  Grandeur's  guilty  pleasure  shun; 
And  from  temptation  turn  away  , 
Where  Virtne's  simpler  currents  run  ? 
But  from  this  object  gaunt  and  grim 
The  Learned  Phrenologist  may  trace 
The  passions  that  have  ruled  within, 
Or  shone  reflected  on  its  face. 
O  Death !  this  is  thy  handiwork ! 
Bahold  this  skull  on  which  I  gaze  ; 
Where  didst  thou  hidden,  lie  and  lurk, 
And  what  vile  agent  didst  thou  use  P 
My  Sleadfaa  gaze  ho'ds  fast  the 

skull, 

In  dreamy  thought  fulness  and  fears, 
My  mind  w.th  strange  imagining  is  full 
Of  thee  through  life's  brief  checkered 

years. 
Then  can  it  be,  that  this  brown  bone 
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Once  crowned  a  stately  form  Ike  thine 
Did  it  contain  the  God-like  throne, 
Of  human  reason,  — -  gift  divine  ? 
The  fleeting  ghost  of  human  pride 
Here  spurred  his  heedless  legions  on, 
To  grasp  the  higher  aims  denied 
And  the  ignis  fatuus  that  shone. 
Envy  has  urged  to  hard  extremes 
Fell  Calumny's  envenomed  dart, 
To  realize  some  cherished  dreams,—- 
To  satisfy  the  vengeful  heart. 

Perhaps  these  hollow  orbs  so  deep 
Have  in  the  distant  long  ago 
Unbidden  wept,  as  mine  now  weep, 
With  sad  regret  o'er  human  woe . 
And  this  is  death !—  and  this  is  death! 
Where  is  each  fond  and  flattering 

word 

That  from  the  lipsjin  love's  warm  breath 
Have  flown  in  music' j  sweet  accc  rd 
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Behold  these  ghastly ,  grinning  jaws, 
With  teeth  unsightly  and  decayed! 
Seem  more  fitted  to  applause 
Where  scenes  Eleusian  are  displayed. 
Notwithstanding  all  our  dread,-  — 
The  hand  of  Death  will  surely  lay 
The  busy,  plotting,  haughty  head 
Low  in  the  dust  to  rot  away  . 
Get  thee  hence !  —  I'll  seek  no  more 
The  secrets  of  thy  vanished  brain  ; 
Thy  soul  has  reached  the  other  shore, 
Your  bones  alone  do  here  remain. 

The  nature  of  this  verse  gives  us 
some  insight  into  the  young  poet's 
profound  imagination,  and  shows  that 
the  dreaming  faculty  was  a  primary 
element  in  his  genius.  At  that  time, 
Flagg  was  but  sixteen,  and  though  he 
found  favor  with  many  outside  pub- 
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lishers,  most  of  his  &uff  appeared  in 
the  Nonconformist,  it  seems  he  edited 
that  part  of  the  paper  that  came  under 
the  caption :  Thought  and  Comment. 
J.  Whitcombe  Riley,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's popular  poets,  recieved  a  rather 
rough  up-and-down  in  the  column  c  f 
the  youthful  critic,  — -  appearing  in 
the  same  issue  with  the  foregoing  poem: 

We  have  at  hand  a  long  tirade  of 
ninnyfied  twattle  by  one  J.W.  Riley. 
(God  forbid  there  being  two !!)  This 
specific  emblem  of  mental  deterioratic  n 
begins  and  ends  nowhere;  however, 
it  joggs  along  till  we  are  Startled  al- 
most to  death  with 

n  I  got  the  measles  and  a  bran'  new  hat, 

And  I'm  going  back  to  tcwn  where 

My  beau  lives  ac." 
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according  to  Riley,  the  fair  sex  are 
terrors;  he  has  it  that  a  damsel,  in  order 
to  give  her  beau  (whatever  that  is)  the 
measles  will  go  so  far  as  to  entice  the 
poor  unsuspecting  victim  with  "a  bran* 
new  hat.11  In  the  Nonconformist 
however,  there  will  be  no  room  for 
any  such  follderoll.11 

Many  poems,  comments  and  satires 
appeared  regularly  in  the  pages  of 
the  periodical  mentioned;  but  in 
reading  them,  one  must  keep  the  age 
of  the  writer  to  hand  before  becoming 
too  severely  critical.  In  an  issue  of 
the  same  paper,  Dec.  25th.  99,  when 
he  was  still  in  his  fifteenth  year,  the 
following  little  satirical  sketch  appears 
beneath  his  name,  it  reads  in  part : 
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.....  . .  before  the  jewelers  be- 
gin to  mould  bread  into  cameos,  wish 
to  say  I  have  a  scheme  —  a  solution. 
Could' nt  we  recruit  a  little  band  of 
Good  Samartans?  And,  upon  arming 
ourselves  repletely  with  a  snug  round 
of  gas  pipes,  set  out  upon  a  real 
errand  of  philantropy.  After  we  had 
successfully  murdered  every  famine 
fetcher  found  guilty  of  criminal 
exportation,  we  could  return  joy- 
ously home  with  the  clearest  of  all  clear 
consciences.  And,  (if  be  not  urging 
too  lofty  a  claim)  one  of  us  could  bring 
back  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  as  an  in- 
dication of  our  vidory.11 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this 
item  from  a  journalistic  Standpoint,  but 
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it  most  certainly  is  a  forerunner  of 
extreme  talent  when  flowing  from  the 
pen  of  a  mere  boy. 

In  the  same  issue  with  the  above, 
appeared  the  "  Literary  Goat. w  While 
of  a  lighter  nature  than  his  usual  drift, 
it  is  not  wholly  without  merit,  and 
Flagg  himself  includes  the  verse  in 
one  of  his  latest  books.  The  verse  : 

The  goat  is  very  much  maligned ; 
His  taste  perhaps  is  not  refined, 
But  in  his  own  peculiar  way 
He  grasps  the  questions  of  the  day, 
And  takes  them  in  most  thoroughly ; 
A  literary  digest  he, 
Of  great  capacity  and  power. 
Should  you,  like  me,  to  pass  an  hour 
Indite  some  verse,  I'm  sure  he  would, 
Like  most  the  half-wits,  say:  thats  good. 
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Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
Flagg  wrote  these  little  items,  and  in 
later  years  he  forsook  the  trifling  and 
superficial  for  the  more  lofty  and  vigor- 
ous. At  times,  indeed,  he  treads 
moSt  ruthlessly  upon  the  toes  of  con- 
vention. But,  withal,  his  work  Stands 
like  some  weather  beaten  cliff  —  be- 
neath the  Storming  of  narrow  prejudice 
—  lifting  itself,  however,  with  scorn- 
ful Strength  above  the  dwindling 
surroundings.  It  is  fine  grained  to  the 
core,  and  gigantic  waves  of  adverse 
criticism  may  dash  upon,  and  roll  over 
it  many  times,  but  it  will  not  fall. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MORE  TRAMPING 

During  my  stay  in  Denver  that  win- 
ter, and  up  until  midsummer,  *07  Flagg 
did  wonderfully  well  with  his  brush ; 
and  moving  always  in  the  highest  circles 

In  August  of  that  summer  he  met  a 
young  vaudeville  actor  from  Allen 
Town  Pa.,  one  Morris  K.  Mellott. 
Mellott  had  just  been  discharged  from 
the  U.S.  Army  at  Cheyenne  Wyo. 
and  like  the  average  Military  Gentle- 
man, was  broke. 

The  call  of  the  road  was  answered, 
and  the  two  young  men  (Flagg  22, 
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and  Mellot  23)  shaking  loose  the  ties 
of  conventionality,  sallied  forth  into 
the  great  free  and  easy  world  of 
Trampdom. 

It  is  already  understood  that  I  am 
merely  setting  forth  the  briefest  of 
biographical  data;—  such  data  that 
will  enable  all  whom  are  interested 
in  the  n  Author  of  the  Bizarre"  to  get 
a  good  view  into  the  real  world,  as 
well  as  the  dream  world  in  which  he 
lived. 

Aug.  26,  '07,  they  rode  in  a  grain 
car  to  Wray  Colorado ;  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  Stepped  from  the 
coalshute  to  the  top  of  a  mail-train 
that  had  Stopped  for  water,  which 
they  rode  into  Lincoln  Neb.  On  the 
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29th.  they  alighted  at  Monmoth  111. 
and  set  out  to  walk  cross  country  to 
Bushnell,  thirtytwo  miles  south.  They 
spent  three  days  here  with  Mellott's 
uncle,  one  Clark  Marshal. 

Several  days  later  the  two  became 
lost  from  each  other  in  Chicago.  At 
North  Alton,  111.  Sept.  2nd.,  Flagg 
fell  from  a  fast  moving  freight  and  frac- 
tured several  ribs;  the  accident  occured 
when  his  foot  caught  under  a  switch- 
rod  when  he  was  trying  to  alight  in 
the  dark. 

From  here  he  walked  six  mile 5  to 
A,ltcn  proper.  Excursion  boats  were 
running  up  and  down  the  Mississippi 
viewing  the  heavy  floods,  and  it  was 
on  one  of  these  that  Flagg  made  Sain1 
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Louis.  At  midnight  9-4-'07  he  land- 
ed in  Kansas  City;  his  recent  accident 
threw  him  into  rather  serious  circum- 
stances, the  night  was  Stormy  and  cold 
and  though  it  was  very  late,  the  Streets 
were  not  wholly  deserted,  and  one 
Leon  C.  Monroe  (Prof,  of  Eng)  took 
Flagg  to  his  home  in  Wyndotte  and 
gave  him  the  best  of  care  for  several 
weeks. 

Odt.  9th.  '07  he  Struck  the  road 
again  —  this  time  for  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. On  passing  through  Colorado 
Springs  the  morning  of  Nov.  1 3th.  he 
was  arreSted  on  suspicion,  but  was 
released  the  same  morning;—  he  gave 
his  name  on  this  occasion  as  C.  B. 
Patricks.  Now,  to  give  even  the 
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briefest  of  data  over  this  trip  would 
take  many  pages,  and  it  is  only  my 
aim  to  segregate  J.M.Flagg  from  a 
polysyllabic  Flagg  of  N. Y.  The  pol- 
ysyllabic Flagg,  ofcourse,  is  only  a 
popular  society  boy,  and  whose  travels 
have  never  taken  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  native  city,  N.Y.  Once,  how- 
ever, he  became  very  reckless  and 
almost  took  a  four  mile  trip  across  the 
river,  but  the  horrible  enormities  of 
extensive  travel  so  frightened  him  that 
he  remained  indoors  for  several  weeks. 
It  is  the  intention  of  this  work,  es- 
pecially, to  di&inctly  determine  one 
of  America's  most  spectacular  (tho* 
suppressed)  Author -Artists  —  "James 
M  Flagg  of  California,11  as  he  himself 
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was  wont  to  designate  it.  However, 
after  a  very  precarious  journey  from 
the  Springs,  covering  the  most  wintery 
days  conceivable,  J.M.F.  managed 
to  safely  land  Dec.  8th.  '07  in  Los 
Angeles. 


CH  AFTER  V 

IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Ofcourse,  I  am  not  to  be  taken  all 
together  literally  when  1  say  my  only 
aim  is  to  determine  Flagg  from  his  local 
contemporaries,  however  Strong  their 
local  popularity  may  be ;  — -  posterity 
will  successfully  thread  those  of  genius 
from  those  of  Pink  Teas,  and  will  thus 
save  me  from  further  comment  upon  this 
point,  and  from  pure  appreciation  of 
his  work  alone,  will  I  further  my  pen. 
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To  this  country,  and  to  France  alone, 
does  Flagg  owe  his  gratitude  for  the 
recognition  he  has  gained  in  the  lit- 
erary world  ;  he  is  batted  from  pillar 
to  posl  in  America,  and  is  as  about 
as  welcome  there,  as  a  toad  in  the 
House  of  Parliment. 

There  is  no  necessity  tottouch  heavi- 
ly upon  the  fact  that  he  had  the  instinct 
to  tramp  from  manner  born,  if  so  it  may 
be  Styled  —  the  impulse  that  led  him 
to  be  gruffly  ignored  by  his  fellow 
countryman.  Other  children  of  genius 
have  been  endowed  with  far  worse 
idiosyncrasies,  inasmuch  as  their  de- 
relections  have  injured  others ;  Fiagg's, 
only  himself.  In  America  he  has 
never  been  properly  appreciated,  nor 
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has  he  been  judged  justly;  let  us 
forget  his  hobo  proclivities,  and  aid 
him  in  getting  his  name  assigned  to 
its  proper  place  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Flagg  took  rooms  with  Mrs.  Shmidt 
a  german  woman,  at  804  so.  Figueroa 
ft.  It  was  here  that  he  turned  out 
some  of  his  fines!  work,  including 
"Absurd  Tales/  and  three  volumes 
of  satirical  gems,  viz  :  *  Highbrows. n 
These  Mss.  were  ignored  in  Amer- 
ica, where  art  in  literature  is  seldom , 
if  ever,  appreciated. 

However,  he  found  a  ready  pub- 
lisher at  St. Duncan's  House,  Fetter 
Lane,  and  also  in  Paris  at  Garnier's 
55,  Rue  de  Seine.  J.M.F  worked 
mosl  diligently  for  a  solid  year  in  the 
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Figueroa  house,  and  in  March  of  '09 
he  co  operated  with  the  Henry  Harris 
Studios  in  the  Athens  House  on  6th. 
and  Los  Angeles  si. 

The  later  part  of  July,  that  same  year 
J.M.F.  and  his  nephew  Roy  Allen 
went  on  a  long  hobo  tour  down  into 
Florida,  where  they  spent  the  entire 
winter.  From  May  1910  to  Feb. 
1910,  Flagg  worked  on  a  free-lance 
basis  about  N.Y.  But  evidently  be- 
coming restless  he  again  essayed  the 
rods  of  a  passenger,  and  rolled  into 
Oakland  Californina ;  he  landed  on 
the  night  of  June  2nd.  '11,  was  ar- 
refted  and  registered  in  the  ff  Bertillion 
Books"  of  that  city. 

June  14th.  '11,  he  returned  to  Los 
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Angeles,  and  took  rooms  with  W.S. 
Alexander  at  406  E.  9th.Sl.;  between 
pen  and  brush  he  made  several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  very  short  time. 

Sarah  Belle  Hackley,  the  famous 
author  of  southern  Stories,  kept  Flagg 
busy  illustrating  her  work  for  several 
months  ;  at  that  time  she  was  residing 
at  the  Parker  House,  5 1 8  E.  1 2th.Sl. 

In  Sept.  Mrs.  Hackley  moved  to 
fourth  and  Flower,  and  the  evening  of 
Sept.  1 4th.  '11,  Flagg  delivered  her 
some  drawings  at  a  very  late  hour;  her 
being  at  the  beach,  he  tossed  them 
through  an  open  window.  This  was 
too  mysterious  an  act  to  "get  by11  an 
observing  policeman,  and  Flagg  was 
booked  as  a  burglar.  James  H.  Pope, 
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a  Herald  reporter  (now  one  of  Los 
Angeles'  leading  attorneys)  could'nt 
see  it  that  way  and  had  his  friend  re- 
leased in  several  hours. 

The  first  spell  of  sickness  Flagg 
ever  had,  was  Oct.  '11.,  when  he 
fell  a  victim  to  an  attack  of  neurasthenia 
which  he  himself  laid  to  excessive 
high-living;  a  severe  attack  of  la- 
grippe  came  near  finishing  the  job, 
and  as  the  "last moments"  began  to 
present  themselves,  he  became  frantic, 
and  pounded  heavily  on  the  wall  for 
aid. 

A  Miss  Katherine  Kessler  had  just 
moved  in  the  adjoinig  room  that  very 
day,  and  although  it  was  nearing 
midnight  she  had  not  yet  retired. 
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HE  WHO  WINS 

Do  you  think  'cause  your  hair  is  like  tangled  gold, 
With  the  hearts  of  men  snared  in  its  net, 
While  your  soul  is  shallow,  cruel  and  cold, 
Do  you  think  that  one  kiss  I  regret  ? 

Do  you  think   V  use  you  drained  the  wine  of  my 

heart, 

With   a    connoisseur's  tasle  for  the  rare, 
Then  tossed  it   aside,  and  bade  me  depart, 
Do  you    dream  for  one  in&ant,    I  care  ? 


I.M.F.     IN     NG 
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He  had  been  without  attendant 
during  his  entire  sickness,  and  when 
Miss  Kessler  came  to  his  call  he  was 
in  a  very  precarious  condition. 

Miss  Kessler  had  just  returned  to 
America  from  Avignon  France,  where 
she  had  been  Studying  music  in  the 
convent  known  as*  The  Palace  Of 
The  Popes.  Her  father  (Ferdinand 
Kessler)  a  noted  land  owner  of  Pott- 
owaunomee  county,  Iowa,  had  paid 
for  tuition  at  Avignon  since  her  earliest 
teens,  and  it  was' nt  a  very  long  time 
under  this  tender  and  kind  hearted 
young  lady's  care  until  Flagg  was  a- 
gain  in  the  most  perfect  of  health.  It 
was  several  weeks  later,  when  health 
had  restored  his  natural  appearance, 
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that  the  fair  young  lady  made  a  dis- 
covery, and  taking  a  volume  from  her 
handgrip  she  found  that  "Just  Jim" 
whom  she  had  just  befriended  was 
the  author  of  one  of  her  favorite  books. 

She  recognized  his  picture  on  the 
title  page,  but  out  of  sheer  consider- 
ation for  his  natural  reticence  she  pre- 
tended not  to  know.  Toward 
Christmas  they  became  a  little  better 
aquainted,  and  to  see  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  "Montie11  (as  she  was 
wont  to  term  him)  she  wrote  out  a 
small  verse  from  the  pages  of  his 
n  Passion  and  Sorrow. "  It  was  this 
that  she  had  in  her  grip,  and  writing 
the  following  poem  therefrom  she 
placed  it  conspicuosly  upon  her  dresser. 
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I  give  the  poem  here  in  its  entirety  : 

I  would  thatthou  wast  with  me,  dear, 
To  soothe  me  in  this  gloomy  hour ; 
Full  well  I  know  thy  smile  could  cheer, 
For    oft  my  scul  has  felt  its  power. 
I    fancy   thou  art    by  my  side 
Thy  mild  eye  looking  up  to  mine  — 
My  own,  my  loved  and  loving  bride  — 
And  I  am  looking  into  thine ! 
Yet  this  is  fancy's  picture  bright, 
And  I  indeed  am  far  from  home  ! 
The  Autumn  wind,  the  lowering  night, 
The  billows*  wild  and  angry  foam, 
The  rattling  of  the  fal!ing  leaf  ; 
The  roar   of  distant,  coming  Storm, 
The  sight  that  speaks  my  heartfelt  grief, 
Dissolve  the  vision  bright  and  warm  ! 
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Courage,  courage  !  the  £orm  will  soon 
Give  o'er  its  wrath,  and  flee  away ; 
And  through  the  clouds  the  full  bright 

moon 

Will  throw  her  pure  and  chastened  ray. 
Have  courage  dear!  the  fate  that  throws 
Its  shadows  o'er  our  path  as  yet, 
Dims  but  the  Star  that  once  arose, 
Upon  our  hopes,  andseenWto  set  — 
'Tis  only  shut  behind  a  cloud, 
And  soon  its  beams  all  full  of  cheer, 
Shall  glad  the  spirit  sad  and  bowed, 
And  light  with  joy  each  forlorn  tear. 

My  dear,  thy  prayers!  'tis  wall;  the  star 
Or  Hope  burns  brightly  in  the  Sky ; 
And  from  its  altitude  afar, 
Reminds  me  of  my  loved-one's  eye. 
The  eyes  of  love  !  such  eyes  are  thiae; 
The  love  there  shone,  such  love  is  mine. 
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It  was  on  Thanksgiving  Eve,  and 
when  he  called  on  her  to  fill  a  theatre 
engagement  his  eye  fell  upon  the  lines 
almosl  immediately.  He  turned  upon 
the  young  lady  at  once,  whose  eyes 
were  glittering  guiltily. 

"  Miss  Kessler" ,  he  said  gravely,  "  I 
owe  you  an  apology." 

"  Why,  I  dont  think  so ! "  she  hur- 
riedly exclaimed.  "I  think  it  is  ju£ 
lovely  that  you  write.11 

"True,  and  of  myself  I  entertain  a 
similar  opinion;11  he  smiled  "But this 
particular  verse  is  so  light  and  super- 
ficial ;  really,  it  is  trifling,  and  I'm  sure 
that  you  would  appreciate  my  pen  more 
if  you  could  see  some  of  my  loftier 
and  more  vigorous  attempts." 
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11  I've  read  your  'Cruise  of  the  Snark' " 
she  fired  back  laughingly. 

"Good,*  said  he  "I  am  glad  you 
see  I'm  no  George  Sterling,  or  Whit- 
combe  Ri'ey,  who  seem  to  think  that 
the  singing  of  puerile  song  in  rag -time 
euphony  is  an  indication  of  thought." 

At  that  time,  Flagg  had  written  no 
more  than  a  half  a  dozen  books,  and 
in  a  course  of  several  days  he  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  each  volume  for  his 
pious  fiancee. 

Anna  Katherine  Kessler  (such  was 
her  full  name)  was  of  an  artistic  turn 
herself,  devoting  her  talents  mainly  to 
the  Study  of  sculpture  ;  her  most  impor- 
tant piece  being  a  "Bus/  du  monu- 
ment a  la  memoire  de  Molierc.  *  This 
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bu  fit  was  highly  praised  by  the  French 
people,  and  is  now  on  permanent 
exibition  at  the  Librairie  Larousse,  1 3 
rue  Montparnasse,  Paris. 

Miss  A.K.  Kessler  concluded  to 
flay  in  Los  Angeles  for  some  time;  and 
sent  for  her  sifter  to  come  and  live 
with  her,  who  was  a  mere  girl. 

She  was  in  her  earlieft  teens,  and 
had  never  before  been  away  from 
Kessler  Grove  (Iowa)  where  she  had 
been  born  and  raised  ;  her  name  was 
Kitty,  and  she  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
lent companion  to  Miss  A.K.K. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Kessler  always  kept 
his  two  daughters  in  plenty  of  money, 
but  the  two  girls  were  not  of  the  lazy 
society  type,  and  both  procured  em- 
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ployment  at  once ;  Miss  A.K.  finding 
a  position  as  Secretary  to  the  Supt.  o* 
the  Bishop  Exporting  Co.,  and  later 
placing  her  sifter  with  the  same  eftab- 
lishment. 

Flagg,  who  was  working  fteadily 
with  a  local  paper  there,  and  irregularly 
contributing  to  various  eastern  periodi- 
cals, thought  the  girls  were  really  in 
finacial  Straights,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  Chri&mas  at  hand  he  flooded 
them  with  abundance  of  necessities. 

At  Venice  California,  Sunday  May 
1 2th.  the  Spring  Opening  of  this  grand 
beach  took  place  ;  and,  after  a  day 
of  joy  and  pleasure,  Flagg  and  his 
fiancee  took  supper  with  friends  atthe 
Mission  Grill.  Their  Stroll  homeward 
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led  them  diredly  by  the  Luthern 
Church ;  a  small  wooden  structure  on 
8th.  and  San  Julian. 

They  were  alone  —  having  left  the 
rest  of  the  party  at  the  cafe  ;  the  sun 
was  just  setting,  firing  the  high  clouds 
of  the  heavens  a  glorious  golden. 

11  Do  you  see  that  weather-boarded 
hovel  on  the  corner  ?*  asked  Flagg; 
11  Look  ! "  he  exclaimed  eagerly  f  Its 
a  Church.11  His  pious  companion 
who  entertained  the  highest  respect 
for  all  sacred  things,  was  shocked  at 
his  seeming  rudeness;  and  being 
shocked,  missed  his  word's  significance 

"Come/  he  said,  "the  Pastor  is 
just  lighting  up  in  the  pastorate,  and 
I  want  to  show  you  some  of  my  latest 
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attempts  in  art. n  The  Pastor  greeted 
them  with  professional  politeness,  and 
Flagg  handed  him  a  decorated  sheet 
of  paper ;  the  preacher  smiled,  and 
called  in  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Miss  Kessler  was  busily  searching 
the  walls  for  the  "attempts11  which 
her  companion  had  mentioned ,  and 
it  was'nt  until  she  was  led  before  the 
several  present,  that  she  devined  what 
was  really  taking  place. 

f  I  thought  you  said  we  were  to  see 
some  pictures!11  she  exclaimed. 

n  No,  I  said  my  latest  attempt  in 
art"  he  laughed;  "this  is  it—  now 
give  me  your  hand." 

A  glance  into  his  eyes  assured  her 
of  his  sincerity,  and  the  ceremony  went 
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on.  The  Pallor,  having  tied  so  many 
such  knots  before,  paid  little  heed  to 
the  oddity  of  the  affair;  in  fact,  the 
two  pound  note  that  was  handed  him, 
completely  occupied  his  mind  for  the 
moment. 

On  leaving  the  little  chapel  the  two 
proceeded  several  blocks  without 
speaking.  Finally,  as  they  were  pas- 
sing beneath  the  heavy  palms  of  a  by- 
street, Flagg  stopped  and  pleadingly 
placed  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders. 

"Now Miss Kessler,"  he  said  "dont 
you  think  that  I've  accomplished  a 
wonderful  little  thing  ?n 

She  took  his  arms  down  and  ftepped 
nearer. 

"Why,  of  course.11      she  smiled. 
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HIGHER  INFLUENCES 

Anna  Katharine  Flagg  was  just  &ep- 
ing  from  her  twenty  forth  year,  and  he 
jus!  leaving  twenty  six ;  Fate  made 
no  mistake  in  matching  this  couple,  and 
as  time  rolled  on  their  interest  in  each- 
other  continued.  They  spent  their  first 
three  months  in  a  palm-shaded  bunga 
low  at  1 023  so.  Broadway.  The  later 
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part  of  Augusl  1912,  they  took  a 
pleasure  trip  up  into  the  big  woods  of 
northern  Wisconsin  ;  spending  sev- 
eral days  at  Flambeau. 

From  Eau  Claire  the  couple  we  nt 
by  river  to  W.  Quincy,  Mo.  Here 
Flagg  sent  his  wife  to  Kessler  Grove 
(Bentley  Iowa)  for  a  few  days  visit,  and 
to  gather  up  her  belongings. 

After  attending  to  some  affair  on 
the  Globe- Democrat  at  St.  Louis,  J. 
M.F.  took  a  fancy  to  a  freight  train 
and  attempted  to  beat  his  way  on  his 
return  trip.  At  Moberly  Mo.,  where 
the  fear  of  Jessie  James  is  slill  in  the 
hearts  of  the  natives,  Flagg  was  pul- 
led from  a  box-car  and  booked  as  a 
11  desperado, n  and  we  find  him  there 
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bertillioned,  Sept.  1  st. '  1 2.  However, 
the  newspaper  men  of  that  town  had 
him  released  on  his  own  cognizance. 

The  call  of  the  west  was  again  an- 
swered, and  we  find  the  happy  pair 
successfully  established  in  a  cozy  little 
studio  at  1330,  Santee,  Los  Angeles. 

On  the  tenth  month  of  their  mar- 
riage, March  30,  '13.,  a  sen  was 
born  to  them:—  James  Aloysious 
F'agg-  The  little  Studio  had  been 
running  along  most  successfully  from 
the  previous  Dec.  So  successfully,  in 
fact,  that  the  Students  of  Zimmerman's 
Art  school,  through  utter  envy,  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  rough-house  our 
hero  out  of  town,  —  and  they  did. 

Much  to  the  sorrow  and  saddness  of 
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the  young  parents,  they  found  it  nec- 
essiry  to  DDard  their  infant  son  with 
her  sister,  (Mrs.  Flagg's)  who  was 
childless,  and  who  was  the  wife  of 
Mayor,  MathewB.Le  nen;  Neolalowa 

June  1 3th., '  1 3.  J.M.F.landedin  San 
Francisco,  n  the  town  of  his  heart, n  hav- 
ing beat  his  way  over  night  from  the 
southern  city.  The  following  morning 
his  wife  arrived  aboard  the  Roanoke. 

Taking  rooms  at  808  Laguna,  he  at 
cnce,  threw  up  a  gaudy  bunch  of  pot- 
boiling  nudes;  and,  raising  a  purse  of 
ready  money  he  resolved  to  take  his 
wife  on  a  short  sea  trip,  and  to  sort  of 
civ.rt  her  mind  from  her  infant's  ab- 
sence. Oct.  21  si.,  *I3  they  took 
passage  en  the  San  Ramon,  for  Port- 
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land.  Here  they  took  rooms  at  eigh- 
teenth and  Couch,  at  the  "Palm." 

In  several  days  they  proceeded  to 
Seattle  ;  then,  spending  Thanksgiving 
on  the  Watcombe  Steamer  running  a 
hundred  miles  north  to  Bellingham 
up  Puget  Sound. 

Jan.  9th.  1914,  they  took  passage 
on  the  Oliver  J.  Olsen,  at  Portland  on  a 
return  trip  to  San  Francisco ;  arriving 
in  the  later  city  eleven  days  later 
after  a  very  rough  voyage. 

From  here,  they  went  to  Paris  ;  Flagg 
having  been  offered  a  position  with 
his  wife's  uncle,  Janssaud  Fundingeur, 
who  was  running  an  art  and  curio  store 
at  33 7,  rue  Saint- Honore.  The  cou- 
ple landed  in  Paris  March  13th.  '14. 
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the  Popes  in  the  rear;  n!3n  indicates  Miss 
Kessler's  £udio.  Miss  K.  at  right.  Taken 
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The  efforts  of  the  young  artist-author 
brought  him  small,  but  rapid  compen- 
sation, and  in  a  few  weeks  they  moved 
on  to  the  beautiful  little  french  town 
of  Grenoble.  On  arriving  here  in  the 
middle  of  June,  Mrs.  Flagg  recieved 
a  two  months  old  telegram  telling  her 
of  her  father's  death  in  America  two 
months  previous. 

July  2nd.  '14.  they  landed  at  Avig- 
non in  southern  France,  the  city  in 
which  the  maternal  anscestry  of  the 
young  wife  had  generated,  and  where 
she  had  spent  eight  years  diligently 
Studying  music  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Popes. 

At  Avignon  they  remain  ed  several 
weeks  with  the  wife's  relatives  in  10, 
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rue  Hautefeuille.  From  Marseilles 
to  Genoa,  Italy ;  the  couple  traveled 
by  land  ;  here  they  took  passage  on 
the  Herault,  to  Gilolo.  (So.  of  Philip- 
pines.) leaving  Gilolo  the  twentysixth 
of  Sept.,  and  topping  several  days 
at  Honolulu-— proceeding  to  San 
Pedro,  on  the  wesl  coasl  of  America. 

The  next  day  after  their  arrival  in 
their  native  land  they  concluded 
the  long  journey  by  rolling  into  San- 
Francisco  by  rail. 

Though  in  a  rather  zigzag  manner, 
they  had,  nevertheless,  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe ;  and  again  they  took 
up  their  old  abode  at  808  Laguna  £. 

(Oca.  25/14.) 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  give 
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many  interesting  details  of  this  trip; 
having  been  in  touch  with  the  Flaggs 
during  the  whole  year's  travel.  But 
out  of  consideration  for  my  (failing) 
health,  lack  of  time  and  space,  togeth- 
er with  many  other  little  personal  dis- 
crepancies ;  I  find  that  I  must  content 
myself  by  merely  giving  the  briefest  of 
biographical  data  I  faithfully  can. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SETTLED 

11  I've  been  all  over  the  earth, w  Flagg 
wrote  me  several  months  later,  Band 
there's  no  place  like  Frisco,  -—  not  that 
I  have  any  narrow  prejudice  against 
other  beauty  spots  of  the  world,  but 
that  old  Frisco  is  the  most  meritorious 
burg  on  the  globe ;  she's  commercial, 
romantic  and  beautiful ;  has  a  peculiar- 
ly fascinating  atmosphere  which  flrang- 
ely  hypnotizes  the  soul. n  There's  no 
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no  doubt  but  what  the  lure  of  San 
Francisco  will  put  a  quietus  upon 
his  wanderlust,  sooner  or  later. 

With  the  same  mail  he  enclosed  a 
copy  of  the  "  Parisienne, "  in  which 
appeared  the  following  poem  beneath 
his  name : 

Life  is  weary,  life  is  sad ; 
Life  is  happy,  life  is  glad; 
Heavy  losses,  little  gain, 
A  mingled  web  of  joy  and  pain  : 
Like  a  sunbeam  warm  and  bright, 
Like  a  murky  cloud  at  night, 
Like  a  flower  of  sweetest  bloom  ; 
Like  King  Death's  dark  dreary  tomb 
Like  a  cup  of  nectar  sweet, 
Poisoned  with  a  base  deceit ; 
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Like  a  clear  transparent  stream, 
Like  a  horror-haunted  dream  ; 
Like  the  summer's  flowery  meads, 
Like  a  stagnant  pool  of  weeds, 
Like  springtime's  breezy  breath, 
Like  pestilences :  breeding  death; 
A  joy,  a  pain,  a  poisoned  dart, 
A  load  with  which  we  long  to  part; 
A  scene  of  joy,  a  scene  of  Strife,  — 
And  such,  O  such  is  human  life ! 
Death's  a  friend  that  ends  our  pain 
A  sleep  from  which  we  wake  again; 
In  regions  for  the  sore  oppressed, 
A  harbinger  of  peace  and  rest ; 
A  bark,  is  Death,  for  the  lost  soul, 
Which  bears  it  to  predefined  goal. 
It  shows  the  path  where  faith  has  trod 
And  forms  a  ladder  up  to  God  ; 
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It  leads  from  out  the  vale  of  woe, 
To  where  amaronthine  odors  blow; 
It  bears  our  soul  above  the  skies, 
Within  the  walls  of  Paradise ; 
And  in  the  woods,  O  woods  mosl  holy 
Dies  the  spell  of  melancholy. 
We  gently  rise  o'er  floating  trees 
Which  roll  and  roll  in  endless  seas 
'Round  and  'round  the  Hebrides ; 
It  is  a  blessed  boon  that's  given 
The  soul,  to  guide  it  unto  heaven. 

ENVOY 

The  sinners  sink  on  di&ant  shore, 
Where  sad  souls  druggie  evermore ; 
Where  seas  of  knowledge  ever  roll, 
And   pour  and  pour  upon  the  soul. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  generally  runs 
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either  along  the  weird  and  grue- 
some, in  verse;  or  eulogizing  the  love 
of  woman.  In  prose  :  the  character 
of  his  work  is  easily  recognizable  by 
its  bizarre  grotesqueness. 

As  for  the  fore  going  poem ;  he 
himself  said :  * .  . .  .  and  it  Starts  out 
as  flat  as  a  Teuton's  pate,  never  at- 
taining a  higher  elevation  throughout. 
The  fadl  that  I  £rived  for  the  lofty,  and 
missed  ;  — -  is  why  I  say  I  regret  its 
authorship."  The  versa  has  been 
given  above  for  the  reader's  own  judg- 
ement. 

In  satires  :  no  man  has  ever  been 
more  amusingly  analytical,  and  his  im- 
aginative faculties  are  fully  utilized;  for 
in&anc  :  TheScribe,  is  a  fair  example: 
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Yes,  yes,  he  was  a  writer;  has 
he  not  written?  Does  he  not 
write?  Ye  Gods,  how  he  wrote! 
You  may  as  well  ask  the  warrior 
to  lay  down  his  sword,  as  to 
suggest  his  dropping  the  pen- 
even  for  an  instant.  He  scowled. 
He  frowned.  He  stared.  He  sat 
akimbo;  turning  worlds  over  in 
the  bone  dome  on  his  upper  ex- 
tremity— but  he  wrote.  And 
will  write;  and,  if  it  be  not  urg- 
ing to  g  gantic  a  statement:  is 
wiJQting.  Early  each  morning 
he  would  arise,  look  at  himself 
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in  the  mirror  and  smile  with 
prostituted  satisfaction.  Heat- 
ing some  water,  he  would  then 
shave. 

Having  finished  shaving  he 
would  bathe,  and  a  philosophical 
conclusion  would  almost  in- 
variably come  to  him  just  be- 
fore he  douched  himself  with 
cold — so  that  he  would  pause, 
and  call  out  through  the  door: 
"You  know,  I  think  the  supreme 
principle — "  And  while  his 
wife  was  answering,  he  would 
resume  the  drowning  of  her 
words,  having  fortunately  re- 
membered just  in  time  that  his 
circulation  would  suffer  if  he 
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did  not  douse  himself  with  cold 
while  he  was  still  warm.  He 
would  dry  himself,  dreamily 
developing  that  theory  of  the 
universe  and  imparting  it  to  his 
wife  in  sentences  that  seldom 
had  an  end,  so  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  her  to  answer 
them.  While  dressing  he  would 
stray  a  little,  thinking:  "Why 
can't  I  concentrate  myself  on  my 
work;  it's  awful!"  And  if  he 
had  by  any  chance  a  button  oft', 
he  would  present  himself  rather 
unwillingly,  feeling  that  it  was 
a  waste  of  his  time.  Watching 
her  frown  from  sheer  self-ef- 
facement over  her  button-sew- 
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ing,  he  would  think:  "She  is 
wonderful!  How  can  she  put 
up  with  doing  things  for  me  all 
day  long?"  And  he  would  fidget 
a  little,  feeling  in  his  bones  that 
the  postman  had  already  come. 

He  went  down  always  think- 
ing: "Oh,  hang  it!  this  infernal 
post  taking  up  all  my  time!" 
And  as  he  neared  the  breakfast- 
room,  he  would  quicken  his 
pace;  seeing  a  large  pile  of  let- 
ters on  the  table,  he  would  say 
automatically:  "Curses!"  and 
his  eyes  would  brighten.  If 
—as  seldom  happened — there 

were  not  a  green-colored  wrap- 
per enclosing  mentions  of  him 
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in  the  press,  he  would  murmur: 
"Thank  God!"  and  his  face 
would  fall. 

It  was  his  custom  to  eat 
feverishly,  walking  a  good  deal 
and  reading  about  himself,  and 
when  His  wife  tried  to  bring 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  disorder 
he  would  tighten  his  lips  with- 
out a  word  and  think:  "I  have  a 
good  deal  of  self-control." 

He  seldom  commenced  work 
before  eleven,  foe,  though  he 
always  intended  to,  he  found  it 
practically  impossible  not  to  dic- 
tate to  his  wife  things  about 
himself,  such  as  how  he  could 
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not  lecture  here;  or  where  he 
had  been  born;  or  how  much 
he  would  take  for  this;  and  why 
he  would  not  consider  that;  to- 
gether with  those  letters  which 
began: 

Frisco-7-17-14. 
Mr.  M.  H.  D.  Young 

Dear  Sir: — 

Thanks  awfully  for 
your  liberal  praise  and  valuable 
criticism  on  my  book.  Of  course 
the  public  is  a  mass  of  ignor- 
ance, and  blind  to  genius  .  .  . 
They  cannot  grasp  .  .  .  Am 
living  ahead  of  ...  Etc., 
etc., 

Yours  Sincerity 
Geo.  (Douglas. 
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When  his  wife  had  copied 
those  that  might  be  valuable 
after  he  was  dead,  he  would 
stamp  the  envelopes  and,  ex- 
claiming: "Nearly  eleven — my 
God!"  would  go  somewhere 
where  they  think. 

It  was  during  those  hours 
when  he  sat  in  a  certain  chair 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand  that  he 
was  able  to  rest  from  thought 
about  himself;  save,  indeed,  in 
those  moments,  not  too  fre- 
quent, when  he  could  not  help 
reflecting:  "That's  a  fine  page — 
I  have  seldom  written  anything 
better";  or  in  those  moments, 
too  frequent,  when  he  sighed 
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deeply  and  thought:  "I  am  not 
the  man  I  was."  About  half 
past  one,  he  would  get  up,  with 
the  pages  in  his  hand,  and,  seek- 
ing out  his  wife,  woud  give  them 
to  her  to  read,  remarking: 
"Here's  the  wretched  stuff — no 
good  at  all";  and,  taking  a  posi- 
tion where  he  thought  she  could 
not  see  him,  would  do  such 
things  as  did  not  prevent  his 
knowing  what  effect  the  pages 
made  on  her.  If  the  effect  were 
good  he  would  often  feel  how 
wonderful  she  was;  if  it  were 
not  good  he  had  at  once  a  chilly 
sensat-on  in  the  pit  of  his  slo;Ai- 
ach,  and  ate  very  little  lunch. 
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When,  in  the  afternoons,  he 
took  his  walks  abroad,  he  passed 
great  quantities  of  things  and 
people  without  noticing,  because 
he  was  thinking  deeply  on  such 
questions  as  whether  he  were 
more  of  an  observer  or  more  of 
an  imaginative  artist;  whether 
he  were  properly  appeciated  in 
France;  andjparticularly  whether 
one  were  not  in  danger  of  th'nk- 
ing  too  much  about  oneself.  But 
every  now  and  then  he  would 
stop  and  say  to  himself:  "I  really 
must  see  more  of  life,  I  really 
must  take  in  more  fuel";  and  he 
would  passionately  fix  his  eyes 
on  a  cloud,  or  a  flower,  or  a  man 
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walking,  and  there  would  in- 
stantly come  into  his  mind  the 
thought:  "I  have  written  ten 
twenty  books — ten  more  will 
make  thirty — that  cloud  is 

grey";  or:  "That  fellow  X 

is  jealous  of  me!  This  flower 
is  blue";  or:  "This  man  is  walk- 
ing very — very —  D — n  'The 
Morning  Call,'  it  always  runs 
me  down!"  And  he  would  have 
a  sort  of  sore,  beaten  feeling, 
knowing  that  he  had  not  ob- 
served those  things  as  accu- 
rately as  he  would  have  wished 
to. 

During  these  excursions,  too, 
he  would  often   reflect   imper- 
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sonally  upon  matters  of  the  day, 
large  questions  of  art,  public 
policy,  and  the  human  soul;  and 
would  almost  instantly  find  that 
he  had  always  thought  this  or 
that;  and  at  once  see  the  neces- 
sity for  putting  his  conclusion 
forward  in  his  book  or  in  the 
press,  phrasing  it,  of  course,  in  a 
way  that  no  one  else  could;  and 
there  would  start  up  before  him 
little  bits  of  newspaper  with 
these  words  on  them:  "No  one, 
perhaps,  save  Mr.  — — ,  could 
have  so  ably  set  forth  the  case 
for  Baluchistan";  or,  "In  The 
Daily  News'  there  is  a  noble  let- 
ter from  that  eminent  writer, 
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Mr. ,  pleading  against  the 

hyperspiritualism  of  our  age." 

Very  often  he  would  say  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  with  eyes 
fixed  on  things  that  he  did  not 
see:  "This  existence  is  not 
healthy.  I  really  must  get  away 
and  take  a  complete  holiday, 
and  not  think  at  all  about  my 
work;  I  am  getting  too  self-con- 
tred."  And  he  would  go  home 
and  say  to  his  wife:  "Let's  go 
east,  or  somewhere.  Let's  get 
away  from  all  this,  and  just 
live."  And  when  she  answered: 
"How  jolly!"  he  would  repeat, 
a  little  absently:  "How  jolly!" 
considering  what  would  be  the 
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best  arrangement  for  forward- 
ing his  letters.  And  if,  as  some- 
times happened,  they  did  go,  he 
would  spend  almost  a  whole 
morning  living,  and  thinking 
how  jolly  it  was  to  be  away 
from  everything;  but  toward 
the  afternoon  he  would  feel  a 
sensation  as  though  he  were  a 
sofa  that  had  been  sat  on  too 
much,  a  sort  of  subsidence  very 
deep  within  him.  This  would 
be  followed  in  the  evening  by  a 
disinclination  to  live;  and  that 
feeling  would  grow  until  on  ili-j 
third  day  he  received  his  letters, 
together  with  a  green-colored 
wrapper  enclosing  some  men- 
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tions  of  himself,  and  he  would 
say:  "Those  fellows  —  no  get- 
ting away  from  them !"  and  feel 
irresistibly  impelled  to  sit  down. 
Having  done  so  he  would  take 
up  his  pen,  not  writing  anything, 
indeed — because  of  his  deter- 
mination to  "live,"  as  yet  not 
quite  extinct — but  comparative- 
ly easy  in  his  mind.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  would  say  to  his 
wife:  "I  believe  I  can  work 
here."  And  she  would  answer, 
smiling:  "That's  splendid";  and 
he  would  think:  "She's  wonder- 
ful!" and  begin  to  write. 

On     other    occasions,     while 
walking  the  streets  or  about  the 
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countryside,  he  would  suddenly 
be  appalled  at  his  own  ignor- 
ance, and  would  say  to  himself: 
"I  know  simply  nothing — I  must 
read."  And  going  home  he 
would  dictate  to  his  wife  the 
names  of  a  number  of  books  to 
be  procured  from  the  library. 
When  they  arrived  he  would 
look  at  them  gravely  and  think: 
"By  Jove!  Have  I  got  to  read 
those?"  and  the  same  evening 
he  would  take  one  up.  He  would 
not,  however,  get  beyond  the 
fourth  page,  if  it  were  a  novel, 
before  he  would  say:  "Muck! 
He  can't  write!"  and  would  feel 
absolutely  stimulated  to  take  up 
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his  own  pen  and  write  some- 
thing that  was  worth  reading. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  would  put  the  novel  down 
after  the  third  page,  exclaiming: 
"By  Jove!  He  can  write!"  And 
there  would  rise  within  him 
such  a  sense  of  dejection  at  his 
own  inferiority  that  he  would 
feel  simply  compelled  to  try  to 
see  whether  he  really  was  in- 
ferior. 

But  if  the  book  were  not  a 
novel  he  sometimes  finished  the 
first  chapter  before  one  of  two 
reelings  came  over  him:  Either 
that  what  he  had  just  read  was 
\vi.at  he  had  himself  long 
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thought — that,  of  course,  would 
be  when  the  book  was  a  good 
one;  or  that  what  he  had  just 
read  \vas  not  true,  or  at  all 
events  debatable.  In  each  of 
these  events  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  go  on  reading,  but  would 
remark  to  his  wife:  "This  fellow 
says  what  I've  always  said";  or, 
"This  fellow  says  so  and  so,  now 
I  say—  "  and  he  would  argue  the 
matter  wilh  her,  taking  bolh 
sides  of  the  question,  so  as  to 
save  her  all  unnecessary  speech. 

There  were  times  when  he 
IV 11  that  he  absolutely  must  hear 
music,  and  he  would  enter  iho 
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concert-hall  with  his  wife  in  the 
pleasurable  certainty  that  he 
was  going  to  lose  himself.  To- 
ward the  middle  of  the  second 
number,  especially  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  music  that  he  liked, 
he  would  begin  to  nod;  and 
presently,  on  waking  up,  would 
get  a  feeling  that  he  really  was 
an  artist.  From  that  moment 
on  he  was  conscious  of  certain 
noises  being  made  somewhere 
in  his  neighborhood  causing  a 
titillation  of  his  nerves  favorable 
to  deep  and  earnest  tnouglus 
about  his  work.  On  going  out 
his  wife  would  ask  him: 
"Wasn't  aic  Mozart  lovely?"  or, 
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"How  did  you  like  the  Strauss?" 
and  he  would  answer  "Rather!" 
wondering  a  little  which  was 
which;  or  he  would  look  at  her 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and 
glance  secretly  at  the  pro- 
gramme to  see  whether  he  had 
really  heard  them,  and  which 
Strauss  it  might  be. 

He  was  extremely  averse  to 
being  interviewed  or  photo- 
graphed, and  all  that  sort  of 
publicity,  and  only  made  excep- 
tions in  most  cases  because  his 
wife  would  say  to  him:  "Oh!  I 
think  you  ought";  or  because  he 
could  not  bear  to  refuse  any- 
body anything;  together,  per- 
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haps,  with  a  sort  of  latent  dis- 
like of  waste,  deep  down  in  his 
soul.  When  he  saw  the  results 
he  never  failed  to  ejaculate: 
"Never  again !  No,  really — never 
again!  The  whole  thing  is 
wrong  and  stupid!"  And  he 
would  order  a  few  copies. 

For  he  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  the  thought  that  he 
might  become  an  egotist,  and, 
knowing  the  dangers  of  his 
profession,  fought  continually 
against  it.  Often  he  would  com- 
plain to  his  wife:  "I  don't  think 
of  you  enough."  And  she  would 
smile  and  say:  "Don't  you?" 
And  he  would  feel  better,  hav- 
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ing  confessed  his  soul.  Some- 
times for  an  hour  at  a  time  he 
would  make  really  heroic  efforts 
not  to  answer  her  before  having 
really  grasped  what  she  had 
said;  and  to  check  a  tendency, 
that  he  sometimes  feared  was 
growing  on  him,  to  say: 
"What?"  whether  he  had  heard 
or  no.  In  truth,  he  was  not  (as 
he  often  said)  constitutionally 
given  to  small  talk.  Conversa- 
tion that  did  not  promise  a 
chance  of  dialectic  victory  was 
hardly  to  his  liking;  so  that  he 
felt  bound  in  sincerity  to  eschew 
it,  which  sometimes  caused  him 
to  sit  silent  for  "quite  a  while," 
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as  the  Calif  ornians  have  phrased 
it.  But  once  committed  to  an 
argument  he  found  it  difficult  to 
leave  off,  having  a  natural,  if 
somewhat  sacred,  belief  in  his 
own  convictions. 

His  attitude  to  his  creations 
was,  perhaps,  peculiar.  He 
either  did  not  mention  them,  or 
touched  on  them,  if  absolutely 
obliged,  with  a  light  and  some- 
what disparaging  tongue;  this 
did  not,  indeed,  come  from  any 
real  distrust  of  them,  but  rather 
from  a  superstitious  feeling  that 
one  must  not  tempt  Providence 
in  the  solemn  things  of  life.  If 
other  people  touched  on  them 
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in  the  same  way,  he  had,  not 
unnaturally,  a  feeling  of  real 
pain,  such  as  conies  to  a  man 
when  he  sees  an  instance  of 
cruelty  or  injustice.  And,  though 
something  always  told  him  that 
it  was  neither  wise  nor  dignified 
to  notice  outrages  of  this  order, 
he  would  mutter  to  his  wife: 
"Well,  I  suppose  it  is  true — I 
can't  write";  feeling,  perhaps, 
that — if  he  could  not  with  de- 
cency ^notice  such  injuries,  she 
might.  And,  indeed,  she  did, 
using  warmer  words  than  even 
he  felt  justified,  which  was 
soothing. 

After  tea  it  was  his  habit  to 
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sit  down  a  second  time,  pen  in 
hand;  not  infrequently  he  would 
spend  those  hours  divided  be- 
tween the  feeling  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  write  something  and  the 
feeling  that  it  was  his  duty  not 
to  write  anything  if  he  had 
nothing  to  say;  and  he  general- 
'ly  wrote  a  good  deal;  for  deep 
down  he  was  convinced  that  if 
he  did  not  write  he  would  gradu- 
ally fade  away  till  there  would 
be  nothing  left  for  him  to  read 
and  think  about,  and,  though  he 
was  often  tempted  to  believe 
and  even  to  tell  his  wife  that 
fame  was  an  unworthy  thing, 
he  always  deferred  that  pleas- 
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ure,    afraid,    perhaps,    of    too 
much  happiness. 

In  regard  to  the  society  of  his 
fellows  he  liked  almost  anybody, 
though  a  little  impatient  with 
those,  especially  authors,  who 
took  themselves  too  seriously; 
and  there  were  just  one  or  two 
that  he  really  could  not  stand, 
they  were  so  obviously  full  of 
jealousy,  a  passion  of  which  he 
was  naturally  intolerant  and 
had,  of  course,  no  need  to  in- 
dulge in.  And  he  would  speak 
of  them  with  extreme  dryness 
— nothing  more,  disdaining  to 
disparage.  It  was,  perhaps,  a 
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weakness  in  him  that  he  found 
it  difficult  to-  accept  adverse 
criticism  as  anything  but  an  ex- 
pression of  that  same  yellow 
sickness;  and  yet  there  were 
moments  when  no  words  would 
adequately  convey  his  low  opin- 
ion of  his  own  powers.  At  such 
times  he  would  seek  out  his 
wife  and  confide  to  her  his  con- 
viction that  he  was  a  poor  thing, 
no  good  at  all,  with  nothing  to 
live  for.  "You  have  me!"  his 
wife  would  exclaim,  "and  you 
must  write."  "So,  so,"  he 
blurted,  "I  must  write;  how 
true."  And  you  are  getting  a 
sample  of  it  now. 
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This  artical  was  the  opening  piece 
in  "Gawd  Dem  Phibbs11  which  he 
wrote  in  America,  (California)  and 
sent  to  this  Country  for  publication. 

t 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Eyre  Pa^co 

St.  Duncan's  House,  Flagg's  publis- 
her, for  the  use  of  the  Stereotype  plates 
of  "The  Scribe." 

In  earlier  years,  he  seemed  to  be 
more  versitile,  and  we  find  that  his 
lines  on  the  Feline,  which  appeared 
in  Every  body's  Weekly,  LosAngeles 
7-22-'  1 2.  have  ear -marks  of  promise  : 

I 

I'm  a  wise  old   cat, 
In    my  amber  eyes 
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The  secret  of  a 
Century  lies. 

II 

A  century's  craft, 
The  patience  and  skill, 
All  the  cunning 
That  Strikes  to  kill. 

Ill 

I   slill  slay  mice 
As  a  debt  towards  home  — 
As  the  dog  on  guard 
Will  earn  a  bone. 

IV 

At  night  I  have  roamed 
Where  my  own  will  led ! 
Ah,   sweeter  to  hunt, 
Than  to  be  fed. 
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V 

I  doze  in  the  sun, 
For  I'm  growing  old, 
And  dream  of  conquests 
That   are  not  told. 

VI 

I  who  have  followed 
The  trail  of  the  free  ~- 
Think  you  the  home -yard 
Will  satisfy  me  ? 

VII 

Though  I  seem  to  sleep, 
In  my  silken  paws, 
Sharpest  of  weapons. 
My  cruel  claws. 

VIII 

All  sheathed  and  ready. 
Even  now  I  see, 
A  little  robin 
SD  close  to   me ! 
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IX 

I  pretend  to  nod, 
My  mistress  has  heard, 
The  frantic  chirping 
Of  the    wee  bird. 

x 

I'm  a  wise  old  cat, 
In  my  amber  eyes, 
The  secret  of  a 
Century  lies. 

These  lines  are  rich  with  the  es- 
sence of  brevity  -—a  brevity  that  shows 
a  power  of  perspicuity  in  their  author. 


FIRST  PARAGRAPHS 

CHAPTER  VIII 

The  effortless  flow,  and  the  pro- 
nounced individuality  of  the  young 
American's  pen  can  easily  be  ob- 
served in  several  first  paragraphs  that 
appear  in  this  chapter ;  a  few  of  these 
openings  are  from  several  tales  yet 
unpublished.  At  the  present  writing 
I  have  several  mss.  which  he  is  Start- 
ing to  build  into  a  volume  of  "Psycho- 
logical Autobiographeries, n  and  that 
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are  to  be  published  in  America. 
One  satirical  piece  Struck  me  as  being 
particularly  clever,  to  wit: 


11  In  the  name  of  Jehovah  — -  rags  ! ! 
crp  of  the  jew. 

With  me,  cheap  notoriety  has  not 
been  a  purpose,  but  a  passion ;  it  is 
the  ruling  propensity  of  my  psychology, 
and  must  be  attained  -—  for  financial 
compensations,  or  the  more  lofty  com- 
mendations of  mankind,  1  care  but  little, 
and,  as  the  world  is  in  great  need  of 
jus!  such  a  man  as  myself,  I  can  see 
no  plausible  reason  why  1  should  not 
casl  my  pearls  before  the  entire  swine 
of  the  universe " 

With  the  same  collection  we  recog- 
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nize  the  same  trend  of  charadleriftics 
which  generally  mark  all  his  literary 
satires,  in  "Lodbrogg  the  Halfwit." 
Which  opens  thus: 


11  If  he  that  writes  should  e  'er  be  slain, 
We  find  he  ne'r  shall  write  again. 

My  name  is  Lucas  Lodbrogg,  of 
this  I  am  quite  certain,  butmy  nom  de 
plume,  as  you  may  be  elated  to  learn, 
is  Lodbrogg  the  Halfwit.  That  I 
have  great  savoir  vicre,  you  will  see  at 
once;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  other 
being  who  has  had  the  honor  of  such 
title  as  mine;  it  infers  that  I  possess,  at 

least,  half  the  wit  in  the  entire  world. .  . 
I 

In  the  more  serious  and  solemn  themes 
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he  was  an  artist.      In  The  rag-picker 
of  Paris,  he  begins  : 


Night  after  night  I  watched  the  pe- 
culiar adtions  of  the  aged  rag -picker, 
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and  night  after  night  he  would  parade 
nervously  back  and  forth  across  the 
end  of  the  deserted  parapet.  One 
dark,  dull  and  dismal  evening,  when 
the  fog  was  hanging  oppressively  low 
in  the  heavens,  I  was  sitting .... 

On  detecting  me  his  chin  fell  upon 
his  breast,  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  under 
knit  brows,  — -  and  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  in  discovering  that  he  was 
steadily  urging  his  way  toward  my 
place  of  hiding.  .  .  ." 

"The  Metaphysician "  is  a  literary 
gem,  it  opens  : 

11 1  had  now  reached  the  shore  of 
the  death -inspiring  tarn,  and  out  of  this 
melancholy  water  arose  a  forest  of  tall 
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pacific  trees,  like  a  wilderness  of  dreams 
And  I  bore  in  mind  that  the  shadows 
of  the  trees  which  fell  upon  the  water 
remained  not  on  the  surface  where 
they  fell  —  but  sunk  slowly  and  Readi- 
ly down,  commingling  with  the  waves, 
while  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees  oth- 
er shadows  were  continually  coming 
out  and  taking  the  place  of  their  brothers 
thus  entombed.  "This,  then,"  I  said 
thoughtfully,  "is  the  very  reason  why 
the  waters  of  this  tarn  grow  blacker 
with  age,  and  more  and  more  melan- 
choly as  the  hours  run  on n 

In  the  preface  to  these  weird  tales 
he  says  : 

11  For  the  benefit  of  the  fool,  wish  to 
say  that  the  psychology  of  the  author 
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is  usually  jus!  the  reverse  to  the  nature 
of  his  themes.  It  will  be  well  to 
understand  that  writing  is  the  true 
author's  greatest  amusement,  and  that 
he  cheifly  amuses  himself  delving  into 
those  psychological  subjects  opposite 
his  own.  Personally,  I  find  life  a  con- 
tinual ray  of  sunshine,  and  my  weird 
mental  journeys  into  the  lands  of  the 
fantastic  and  grotesque  are  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  my  life  ;  -—  the 
conscience  -stricken  rogue  invariably 
seeks  surcease  and  diversion  in  the 
laugh  of  a  child,  o  r  a  bed  of  flowers. 
Therefore,  the  sooner  the  fcol  learns 
the  value  of  this  psyche  logical  phen- 
omena, just  that  much  sooner  will  he 
lessen  the  load  of  his  ignorance." 
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CHAPTER  IX 

POT  BOILING 

The  Panama  Pacific  International 
Exposition  which  was  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  in  1915  was  jus!  pre- 
paring to  open,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  decorative  art  which  was  in  de- 
mand, Flagg  soon  pulled  down  a 
couple  hundred  pounds  —  with  this 
money  and  a  large  camera,  he  and  his 
wife  made  a  rapid  tour  of  America's 
be  auty  spots;  garnering  up  photograph- 
ic data  which  was  converted  into  three 
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handsome  volumes  :  'Eidluresque 
America.11  The  scenes  of  this  book 
open  around  San  Francisco,  with  the 
following  verse  forerunning  that  sextion: 

11 0  SanFrancisco  Bay !  upon  thy  shore 

What  wondrous  argosies  are  anchored 

here! 

What  giant  masts  are  silhouetted  fair 
'Gainst  the  eternal  blue  which  bendeth 

o'er, 
As  though  a  Titian  hand  were  carving 

clear, 
Majestic   monuments  in  upper   air." 

The  following  illustration  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  views  from 
these  beautiful  volumes.  No  mention 
was  made  of  this  book  by  the  Arneri- 
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can  press,  though  five  thousand  copies 
were  widely  spread  throughout  the 
leading  cities  of  that  nation;  however, 
the  book  had  a  wide  sale,  and  having 
invested  some  in  the  cost  of  its  publi- 
cation, I  myself  received  a  handsome 
royalty. 

While  artists  seldom  attach  frames 
to  their  paintings ;  Flagg  had  a  pecu- 
liar habit  cf  gathering  up  old  cast  off 
advertising  frames  from  wine  houses 
etc.,  which  he  voluntarily  set  to  his 
work  without  charge. 

This  "outrage"  almost  sent  a  pop- 
ular society  woman  (a  Miss  Corelli,  by 
the  way)  into  spasms  ;  whereupon  she 
sent  him  a  most  abusive  letter.  Flagg 
was  anything  but  annoyed,  and  answer- 
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ed  the  fair  lady  thus : 

....  That  you  take  me  (or  a  cabi- 
netmaker, piclure-framer,  carpenter, 
or  bridge  builder,  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  But  please  tell  me ;  what 
on  earth  ever  got  it  into  your  knut  that 
I  was  a  generous  jackass  of  all  trades  ? 

While  I  am  not  the  meanest  man 
in  the  world,  neither  am  I  philanthropist 
enough  to  frame  $40  pictures with$50 
frames.  For  frames— -  did  ycu  ever 
try  The  old  Cariosity  Shop,  or  have 
any  long  talks  on  the  subject  with  first 
class  Frameologists  ?  Query:— what 
is  a  frame  anyway  ?  Query  nc.2  :  give 
it  up.  As  I  was  saying:  if  its  really 
a  frame  you  want ;  come  over  to  the 
N.Y.  police  court---  they're  "framing11 
somebody  all  the  time.  As  for  me, 
I  shall  remain  in  a  profusion  of  thanks 
for  your  original  autograph.  J.M.F. 
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I  give  the  letter  here  without  com- 
ment, leaving  the  reader  to  his  own 
opinion. 

June  *  1 5  he  gathered  awning  canvas 
and  lumber  from  the  earthquake  ruins 
of  SanFrancisco's  old  City  Hall,  which 
he  converted  into  a  work  of  art ;  pro- 
ducing one  of  his  weirdest  creations, 
in  a  master  painting  :  "Premature  Bur- 
ial." This  picture  created  quite  a 
furore  among  the  art  lovers  of  America, 
but  it  was  finally  presented  to  the  Hon. 
Mayor  James  Rolph  Jr.  of  the  Golden 
Gate  city,  for  whom  Flagg  had  always 
entertained  a  feeling  of  deepest  regard. 

During  the  entire  Exposition  he 
clung  to  pot-boiling,  and  "minted  the 
money  rightand  left"  as  Americans  say. 
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LATER  NOTES 

While  in  Paris  the  summer  of  '14., 
he  had  entrusted  the  handling  of  his 
mail  with  an  old  associate  who  was 
conducting  a  Shaving  Parlor  in  816 
McAllister  st.,  San  Francisco.  This 
worthy,  while  meaning  perfectly  well 
no  doubt,  bungled  up  an  important 
business  letter  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  nearly  cost  Flagg  many  pounds,  but 
November  1915,  after  several  months 
court  proceeding  he  won  the  case,  and 
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as  soon  as  this  disconcerting  affair  was 
completely  settled,  he  launched  him- 
self, body  and  soul,  into  the  endless 
seas  of  literature. 

In  his  most  recent  missive  he  again 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  suggestion 
that  England  would  prove  a  better 
field.  Saying  in  part: 

n.  .  .  .  and  in  that  way  I  resemble 
the  dog  ;  inasmuch  as  he  will  fall  in 
love  with  a  particular  spot,  I  have 
seen  dogs  traveling  with  wagon-trains; 
one  would  pick  out  the  hoof  of  a  cer- 
tain hcrse,  and  would  keep  this  station 
during  the  entire  journey.  Another 
would  take  some  specific  Station  beneath 
the  wagon,  while  a  third  would  fall  in 
love  with  a  certain  spoke  in  a  certain 
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wheel.  As  I  say,  —  I  have  not  only 
(alien  in  love  with  California,  the  land 
of  ancient  classics,  but  mo  si  ardently 
so  with  the  soul -mothering  city  of  San 
Francisco. n 


OBITUARY 

"It  befalls  our  lot  upon  tfye  present  occasion 
to  announce  tt)e  6eatb  of  *lol)n   K.   3ugram. 
of  tl)ls  and  man?  otl)er  books. 


3Februarv.  last.  l)e  relinquished  t^is  earth 
and  Its  follies,  for  a  bl9^  <"*&  most  glorious 
Immortality. 
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NOTE—-  The  publishers  will  not  en- 
deavor to  continue  this  biography,  other 
than  to  give  the  se/eral  poems  and 
tales  submitted  us  by  Mr.  Ingram;  they 
being  the  only  prepared -copy  on  hand. 

However,  Mr.  Flagg  is  a  healthy 
young  gentleman  happily  settled  in 
San  Francisco,  U.S.A.,  and  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  great  career  dispite  the 
facl  of  his  early  adversities. 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to 
mention  the  fadi  that  his  latent  volume, 
"Psychological  Autobiogapheries" 
pub.  by  our  branch  hcuse  in  America 
(The  Literati)  has  gained  widespread 
notice. 

Mr.  Gso.  Douglas,  himself  an  able 
author,  analytically  criticised  the  vol- 
ume, and  devoted  a  complete  double 
colume  in  "The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,"  Sept.,  17  '16.,  singing  its 
praise.  The  "Chronicle11  is  one  of 
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America's  leading  newspapers,  and 
her  recognition  of  the  long  suppressed 
young  genius,  will  be  quite  a  surprise 
to  a  multitude  of  prejudice  publishers. 

Out  of  appreciation  for  this  liberal 
notice,  which  was  also  a  most  valuable 
advertisement,  Flagg  painted  the  pro- 
prietor a  pair  of  companion  pictures 
entitled  "Man  of  Letters." 

The  proprietor,  Mr.M.H.De Young, 
is  world  renowned,  both  as  an  art 
and  antique  collector  as  well  as 
America's  most  celebrated  and  pioneer 
journalist.  The  subject  treated  was 
upon  Mr.  Young  himself,  and  the 
the  work  was  both  interesting  as  a 
portrait,  or  subject  painting. 

PUBLISHER 
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Jack  London 

Sonoma  Co^CaL  glen  El  en,  Call, 

U.S.A  9-7-13. 

James  M.   Plagg 

808  Laguna  St. 

San  Francisco. 

Old  Rustler:  -^^  .6  ^  douU  ^  that  you  ^  suppr* 
for  the  reasons  you  mpntion  —  but  why  worry  ?  Look  \vhat  Henry 

Jam  es  did. 

To  my  mind,  the  analytical  satires  from  your  pan  are 
and  th«  w«ird  subjects  from  your  v  brush  will  certainly  come  in- 

to    their  own  eooner  or  later. 

f«  have  just  been  burned  out  —  had  our  big  new  house,  in 
to  which  we  expected  to  move  shortly,  burned  to  the  ground.  Hard 
iuc/  .  nard  luck. 

At  present  I  have  a  five  year  contract  *ith  the  Cosmopolitan 

—  Christy  is  pulling  the  pictures.       Veil  I'm  still  the  sam« 

c 
old  Sky-Sail  Jack  —  unchangeable. 

Truly  Yours 

JACK    LONDON. 
P.S-  If  th«  barber  dont  get  a  new  machine  pretty  »oon,I'll  ihare 


/L. 


The  above  letter  WAS  found  among  the 
copy  which  constitutes  this  volume  ;  it 
having  no  explanatory  notes  we  h  ave 
etched  a  plate,  hoping  it  will  render  the 
letter  for  what  ever  purpose  it  may  have 
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A  letter  our  business  manager  received 
5  years  ago  which  is  slightly  interesting. 


RICHMOND  VA. 
SEPT.,  la. '09 

Mr.  A.  Elridge, 
Brighton  Eng. 
Dear  Sir  :-— 

So  you  will  aid  me,  eh? 
in  making  a  man  of  myself.  You,  of 
all  men.  You,  an  infant  at  forty  five, 
prattling  about  the  man  quality,  — -  a 
theme  utterly  beyond  your  grasp. 

What  a  bold  Stand  you  take,  for  a 
man  who  has  never  scouted  a  meal 
or  ruSlled  a  bed.  Doubtless  you  are 
a  product  of  some  intervating  Y.M.C. 
A.,  an  institution,  which,  as  we  know, 
is  a  mere  Junto  of  mollycoddles. 

No  one  can  talk  manism  to  me  un- 
til he's  roughed  several  thousand  miles, 
lied,  beg,  and  Stole  a  little,—  coming 
always  out  with  a  good  show  of  mental 


Stability  and  moral  eveness.  1  know 
the  school  of  mama's  young  men,  with 
the  maternal  odor  still  on  their  brow ; 
and  their  jealous  prejudice  for  their 
more  hardy,  rustling  brothers,—-  but 
listen,  old  poker  /  your  advocacy  of 
adynam.-a  and  psychologicalperversion 
may  appease  Ned  in  the  first  reader, 
but  I  will  stick  to  such  surroundings  as 
are  consistent  with  broader  reasoning. 

With  little  or  no  respect  for  your 
philosophy  of  schismatic  sciolism,  I  re- 
main a  sen  of  the  road,  as  I  am;  and 
not  a  scn-of-a-b---h,  as  you  infer. 

Yours 

Seldom  Seen. 
(J.M.Flagg) 


THE  POWER  OF  SIN 


To  believe  in  ghouls  or  supernal 
powers  is  an  ordinary  trait  in  utter  fools, 
and  though  the  devil  himself  has  con- 
descended to  make  a  passing  call  to 
my  humble  abode,  is  no  sign  why  one 
should  take  any  Stock  in  the  powers 
that  be. 

The  supreme  ruling  power  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  will  of  Lucifer,  and 
turn  where  we  will,  we  are  ever  con- 
fronted with  relics  of  his  touch.  As 
for  preachers,  ye  Gods !  they  should 
be  prosecuted  for  libel  I  tell  you 
earnestly,  they  know  not  whereof  they 
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speak.  They  are  ignorant  of  spirit- 
uality —  and  of  things  in  general. 
Satan  does  rule  —  -  does  indeed—-  and 
rules,  too,  o'er  undivided  Empire.  I 
wonder,  for  my  part,  you  do  not  per- 
ceive at  once  that  his  teaching  —  his 
tempting  —  is  psychologically  true  ; 
and  that  they  carry  upon  their  very  face 
the  evidence  of  their  own  authenticity. 
I  live  alone,  as  you  know,  on  the 
north  edge  of  Golden  Gate  Forest;  and 
it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  the  Shades 
of  old  Rome  and  a  cosmopolitan  group 
of  phantoms  stalking  about  the  De 
Young  Palaces  of  Antiqueties:— 

NEAR  GOLDEN-GATE,     M.H    DE  YOUNG, 
A  AF.LC    PA-ACE    DID    DECREE 
WHERE  GODS  OF  RARETY  HAVE  SUNG 
WITH    VOICES  MIGHTILY  THAT  RUNG 
OUT    O'£R  A  GOLLEN    SEA. 
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A  most  lovely  spot,  upon  my  word, 
and  while  the  many  weird  visions  I 
enjoyed  here  were  but  hallucinations 
of  my  dreamy  mind,  at  times,  never- 
theless, I  found  myself  listening  on  tip 
toe  for  thier  phantasmagorical  banquets. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  lolling  over 
a  mug  of  rum,  a  gentle  tapping  came 
lightly  upon  my  door.  And  a  few 
moments  later  a  tall  man  of  satanic 
appearance  hastily  entered  and  barred 
the  door  behind  him. 

He  was  young  and  very  handsome, 
with  long  dark  locks,  much  after  the 
fashon  of  Old  Don  Gasper.  His 
broad -leafed  hat,  which  he  lifted  from 
his  flowing  curls,  was  graced  by  a 
crimson  plume.  Flinging  his  black  cloak 
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upon  a  chair,  he  displayed  a  richly 
colored  dress  daintily  embroidered 
with  gold. 

"  Good  evening,  Sir, "  said  my  un- 
invited guest,  in  a  low  musical  voice. 
"Unpleasant  weather,  is  it  not?" 

"Very!"  I  ejaculated,  on  recovering 
from  my  surprise,  "but  tell  me,  who 
the  devil  are  j;ou,  anyway  ?" 

"Who  am  /?  Ye  Gods  man,  —  I 
am  one,"  he  mumbled,  more  after  the 
manner  of  a  person  speaking  to  him- 
self; "  I  arn  one  accustomed  in  making 
a  reception  for  himself,  and  by  virtue 
of  that  habit,  I  will  make  myself  as 
snug  as  a  thug  in  the  Jug."  Seating 
himself  before  the  fire,  he  took  up  a 
poker,  and  commenced  a  very  sientific 
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research  into  the  glowing  embers. 
"Ho!  there,  my  man  I11  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  suddenly  upon  me 
"Bring  in  another  billet  of  wood  --- 
for  the  love  of  heaven,  do  something 
to  make  yourself  an  useful  since  you 
can  never  be  an  ornamental  member 
of  society.  What  an  utter  dunder- 
head, upon  my  soul  !" 

11 1  musT:  confess,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
I,  "that  your  sudden  appearance  has 
somewhat  disconcerted  me." 

"Ah,  I  see,  you  are  super-sensitive, 
exceedingly  timid,  as  it  were  —  we 
should  converse  in  a  friendly  manner. 
Meanwhile,  I'll  warm  up  a  bit  for  I 
am  used  to  hottest  of  heats,  and  it 
musT:  needs  be  that  I  toasl  a  moment  be- 
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fore  we  enter   upon  an  iterview, 
its  a  good-deal  colder  here  than  where 
I  come  from." 

"Never  was  a  truer  word!"  I  ex- 
claimed, involuntarily,  but  the  manner 
in  which  he  turned  his  penetrating  eyes 
toward  me  and  smiled  with  a  most  pe- 
culiar meaning  caused  me  to  regret 
the  remark. 

"Pat  on  more  wood  my  sagacious 
friend, "  said  he  ;  "you  are  trembling 
like  an  aspen." 

"I  can  very  soon  attend  to  that, * 
said  I,  and  knocking  the  spout  off  of 
a  bottle  of  Tipo  Chianti  I  drained  its 
entire  contents  upon  the  spot. 

"  1  have  plenty  of  time  to  say  what 
I  have  come  to  say. "  said  the  intruder. 
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11  and  now  that  you  have  re  enforced 
your  nerve  centers  with  aheavy  draught 
of  the  old  glory,  I  must  request  that 
you  lay  aside  that  bottle  of  bilge- water 
and  lend  an  ear.11 

"The  devil!"    said  I,  thoughtlessly. 

"  Quite  so! "  calmly  replied  my  guest. 

At  this  jundhire  I  tossedhis  highness 
a  bottle  of  rott-gutt  and  winked  at  him 
knowingly. 

"  You  are  a  very  apt  pupil,  my  man, 
ana  a  very  fit  companion  to  his  Maj- 
es'iy,  Nimble  Win.ble  cf  Hades  ;— 
y  u  may  become  chauffeur  to  the 
Witcli  ot  Vendor,  or  lake  long  cruises 
up  the  Styx  with  the  Dutchess  of 
Barbara  Coast,  as  I  live,  sir,  with  the 
power  of  sin  you  would  be  a  marvel." 
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"The  power  of  sin!"    I  echoed. 

"  I  think  you  have  talent. n 

"The  power  of  sin  !B 

11  And  you  must  use  it." 

"  The  power  of  sin.  Tell  me,  — 
what  is  this  power  of  sin  which  seems 
to  hold  full  sway  in  your  mental  domain? 

11  You  have  talent." 

"Twaddle."     said  I,  indifferently. 

"You  have  talent."  —  said  he. 

"Are  you  sure  ?" 

"You  have  talent." 

"But  the  power  of  sin. .  .  /'  I  be- 
gan awkwardly. 

"It  will  be  awarded  upon  request." 

"Methinks  the  affair  di£a£eful."  I 
ventured  reluctantly. 

"Are  you  a  fool?"  he  snapt  fiercely. 
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"Not  I,"    I  replied. 

"But  you  are  not  a  Hood." 

"Eh?" 

"The Frisco-Hoods,—  eh,  what?" 

"Yes,  yes,"   said  I;   "yes,  yes." 

"  Why  falter,  then,"  said  he  teAily. 

"Mere  jelling  on  my  part,"    I  lied. 

"  Good  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  pro- 
ducing a  flaring  contract  from  the  folds 
of  his  roquelaire,  he  bade  me  sign  ;and, 
now  that  I  am  an  ordained  sinner  of 
the  very  highesl  order,  I  think  I'll 
juft  run  down  tomorrow  and  become  a 
member  of  some  chrt£ian  association, 
or  circulate  a  petition  for  prohibition. 
If  I  cm  bring  this  latter  into  effedt,  my 
faith  in  the  won  Jerful  power-of  sin  will 
neJ2;'  be  shattered. 
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I    have  a  tale  to  tell,  in  its 
own    essence  rife  with 
didactic    philosophy  — I 
would  suppress  it  were 
it  not  a  record  both  of 
feelings  and  of  facts.      Let  me 
get  to  my  subject  at  once;  and, 
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by  so  doing  put  you  aware 
that  a  whole  raft  of  puerile 
penmen  have  united  in  an 
order.  This  order,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  but  a  mere  mobiliz- 
ation of  rum~dums  supreme; 
their  mobocrasic  principles  are 
baseless,  and  they  are  absolute- 
ly so  narrow  they  cannot 
grc.sp  the  fact  that  genius  always 
Rands  alone.  It  is  very  well 
for  those  who  are  not  com- 
plete in  themselves  to  gang- 
up—  —but  try  to  imagine  (if 
you  canj  any  able  philosopher 
uniting  with  anything!  For 
fear  you  may  doubt  my  word 
in  the  matter,  I  can  give  you 
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their  club-handel  upon  the 
spot,  which  is,  if  I'm  not  mis- 
taken "The  Author's  Club  of 

America;" ha,  ha,  ha,  is'nt 

that  rich?  he,  he,  he, hi, 

hi,  hi,—  —ye  Gods!  ugh!  ugh! 
ugh!!  curses!  the  wretches 
have  thrown  me  into  a  dread- 
ful cough;  when  I  laugh,  I 
cough;  when  I  cough,  I  suffer. 
By  the  way,  talking  of  misery, 
can  any  one  tell  me  the  mean- 
ing otsuffragettacy and  -what 

is  the  meaning  of  cowhkrunted- 
dlngbatt? 

The  Author's  League, 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  is 
amusing  in  the  extreme,  but 
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for  the  life  of  me,  I  can-not 
get  their  ultimate  intention. 
It  may  be  however,  that  they 
\vish  to  abolish  literature, 
prostitute  the  press,  and  mut- 
ilate all  art  work  within  their 
sweep.  These  are  my  private 
opinions,  understand,  and  it 
may  be  possible  that  I  have 
vastly  under-estimated  their 
powers  of  debauchery. 

It  was  out  of  sheer 
curiosity,  that  I  joined  this 
debilitated  order  for  a  fortnight. 
At  first,  no  person  could  have 
entertained  for  it  more  pro- 
found respesl  and  admiration. 
But  my  feelings  in  this  matter 
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have  underwent  a  great 
change  as  appears  most  con- 
spiciously  in  this  paper.  In 
the  meantime  I  shall  vindicate 
my  own  character,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  literati. 

The  main  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to  war 
with  one  another,  and  to  ren- 
der this  more  accessible,  a 
meeting  is  held  ever  anon  at 
the  abode  of  some  one  of  the 
association,  when  each  in- 
dividual is  expected  to  come 
\vith  some  grievance  and  lay 
himself  libel  by  some  false 
accusation  against  a  brother 
member.  Eacli  l:bertine,  or 
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vandal  (or  wKate  ver  they  are) 
strives  to  out-do  his  rival 
with  defamating  eloquence 
— oweing  to  the  fact,  that 
the  most  efficient  poison- 
munger  is  awarded  a  volume 
of  Herbert  Hashford's  essays. 
The  most  gentlemanly  mem- 
ber, on  the  contrary,  is  oust- 
ed upon  the  spot,and  is  sting- 
ingly  lectured  by  some  super- 
ior <5\4orceau.  This  is  found 
to  be  a  most  excellent  method 
of  crushing  genius,  and  is 
higlxly  praised  by  all  the 
dunderheads  of  the  world.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  in  giv- 
ing this  rapid  outline  of  these 
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renegades,!  have  so  far  restran 
ed  my  indignation  to  an  un- 
usual extent.  The  expose  which 
I  am  slipping  you  in  an  obscure 
undercurrent  will  be  enhanc- 
ed by  several  remarks  upon 
my  twenty-four  hours  of 
membership  with  this  contra- 
venting  clan. 

On  entering,  I  found 
the  company  already  assembl- 
ed in  the  blue  room  of  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel,  and  must  con- 
fess that  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Italian  chandleirs,  the  com- 
fortable appearance  of  the  ap- 
artment, and  the  excellent 
equipments  of  the  table,  as 
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well  as  a  jusl  confidence  in 
my  own  abilities,  contributed 
to  inspire  me,  for  the  time, 
with  many  pleasant  medita- 
tions. I  was  welcomed  with 
great  show  of  cordiality,  and 
dined  with  much  self-congrat- 
ulation at  becoming  one  of  so 
wise  a  society.  The  first  mem- 
ber to  blaspheme  the  charact- 
er of  an  able  author, was  Bessie 
Beadle;  she  raved,  caved,  tore 
her  hair,  and,  jumping  upon 
the  table  she  cut  a  pigeon 
wing  that  would  have  done 
justice  to  Venus  De  Milo 
upon  my  word.  She  read  her 
denounciations  from  a  long 
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piece  of  fools-cap  which  "was 
heavily  indited  with  a  mawk- 
ish tirade  of  balderdash  of  the 
rankest  order;  on  finishing, 
she  produced  a  smile  like  a  cat 
eating  glue,  and  stepped  from 
the  table  as  gracefully  as  her 
forty-eight  years  would  per- 
mit. Then  there  was  Dr. 
Ache  Head  who  began  to  raise 
his  voice  against  me  myself, 
not  knowing,  evidently,!  was 
now  a  present  member. 

"Enough!"  said  Jonathon 
De  Bum,  of  the  Bulletin. 

"Enough!"   echoed  Stur- 
ling,  the  lunatic. 

"Enough!"  shouted  a  gay 
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bird  in  a  celluloid  collar. 

"Enough!"  howled  the 
whole  party  as  one  man. 

"Dip  him!"  lisped  the 
authoress  of  the  "Gorgeous 
Isle." 

"Rob  him!"  growled  a 
second. 

"Kill  him!"hissed  a  salac- 
ity monger  by  the  name  of 
Elinor  Gin. 

At  this  moment  I  became 
aware  of  the  nature  of  my 

surrounding,  and  before  Lady 
Tweezeell  could  solicit  me  in 
to  entering  in  upon  an  absurd 
proposition  I  dissappeared  thru 
an  open  window,leaving  them 
to  their  Chateaux  eu  Espagne. 
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Fatherofall.  above,  below, 
Thy  kindness  we  can  ne'er  repay, 
But  by  relieving  want  and  woe, 
That  cross  our  footsteps  day  by  day; 
We  may  be  worthy  of  thy  love 
In  soothing  woe  where'er  we  can;— 
Toward  thy  image  let  us  prove 
That  love  to  God  is  love  to  man. 
God  is  nature,  pure,  divine, 
Composed  of  love  and  truth  and  peace; 
With  sweet  benignity  they  shine, 
And  never  shall  their  workings  cease: 
If  we  would  listen  to  their  call,— 
The  only  true  and  perfect  code 
Of  love  and  justice  unto  all,-— 
We'd  then  be  perfect  sons  below. 
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God  never  yet  was  so  unkind, 
To  make  so  many  varied  faiths ; 
Where  mankind  travel,  almoil  blind, 
To  heaven  a  hundred  different  paths. 
Let  bigots  rave  o'er  man-made  creeds, 
They  soured  my  young  heart  in  its  youth 
And  now  by  Jutland  kindly  deeds, 
Pll  live   to  learn  the  power  of  truth. 


STOLEN  KISSES. 

I  did  transgress,     I    must  confess, 

In  stealing  sweets  of  thine  ; 

The  kiss  I  Stole  thrilled  through  my  soul 

With  raptures  most  divine. 

But  then,  dear  Miss,  when  such  a  bliss 

Stood  tempting  to  my  eye, 

I'd  dare  the  fates,  with  all  their  hates: 

I'd  Steal  it,  or  I'd  die ! 

In  honest  truth,  the    heart  of    youth 

With  firm  love  feeling  glows  ; 

In  heart  and  brain,  and  every  vein, 

The  burning  lava  flows. 

Dear  maid,  O  just  grant  my  request— 

For  it  is  only  this  : 

I'll  Steal  again,    you'll  not  complain, 

Bat  give  me  kiss  for  kiss. 
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For  kissing 's  sweet,  when  red  lips  meet 

In  mutual  accord  : 
The  pleasure's  more  than  any  store 
This  wide  world  can  afford. 
Then  let  me  taste   the  luscious  feast 
Which  gods    might  deign  to  sip  : 
And  let  me  die,  beneath  your  eye, 
With  kisses  from  your  lip. 


^? 

§ 
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HAT  I  ammel- 
ancholy,can  be 
seen  ata  glance; 
and,  being  mel- 
anc  h  o  ly , — a  m 
the  most  dis- 
interesting  per- 
son  in  exist- 
ence. Do  you 
wish  to  see 
me?  My  com- 
plexion is  ab- 


Jin  Anatomical  Perversity 

solutely  bloodless.  My  fore- 
head is  broad  and  low;  and  as 
for  height,  I  am  singularly 
tall  and  thin.  The  expression 
of  my  smile—  —they  tell  me 
— is  by  no  means  un~pleas- 
ing,  yet,—  —I'm  told —  —it  is 
without  any  variation  what- 
ever. 

I  am  a  victim  of  pro- 
found melancholy  -  —  of  a 
phaseless  and  unceasing 
gloom.  My  eyes  are  large, 
and  amazingly  round.  The 
pupils,too,upon  any  accession 
or  diminution  of  light,  under- 
go contraction  or  dilation;  just 
such  changing  as  is  observed 
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in  the  feline  breed.  When  I 
observe  my  own  likeness  by 
the  aid  of  a  mirror,  my  eyes 
convey  the  idea  of  a  long-in- 
terred corpse. 

To  me,  my  appearance 
is  a  continual  source  of 
annoyance,  and  I  have  given 
the  above  description  half 
apologetically;  -  -  That  you 
may  learn  just  what  manner 
of  man  is  in  your  midst. 

Now,  before  I  was 
born,  I  had  a  very  peculiar 
dream.  (  The  fool  will  ex- 
claim: impossible!  the  thinker 
will  be  slightly  amused,while 
the  learned  psychologist  will 
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realize  at  once  the  plausibility 
of  my  contentions.  )  The 
dream,  I  say,  was  of  a  most 
peculiar  nature.  Few  men 
are  so  miserable  as  not  to  like 
to  talk  of  their  misfortunes, 
where  they  have,  or  where 
they  think  they  have,  any 
chance  of  obtaining  compas- 
sion. But  my  pre-born  vision 
was  not  a  misfortune,  but  a 
fore-teller  of  the  idiosyncras- 
ies with  which  I  was  to  be 
endowed. 

Physically,!  was  form- 
ing   in    my    mother's    womb 
—psychologically,  I  was  on 
the  vast  desert  of   Sahara.     I 
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had  jusl  awakened  from  a 
profound  slumber  where  I  lay 
beneath  a  gigantic  date  tree; 
at  my  side  I  found  a  note, 
which  told  me  in  a  very  few 
words  to  remain  where  I  was 
until  the  return  of  a  certain 
caravan  of  soldiers,  who  would 
pick  me  up  and  thus  save  me 
from  perishing  in  want  of  life's 
necessities;  ff Water,  water, " 
I  exclaimed  in  voluntarily.  But 
time  flew  on  and  I  waited  and 
waited,  longing  for  the  water 
to  moisten  my  parched  lips; 
but  no  water  came,—  —no  sol- 
diers returned;  .and  there  I 
lay,  for  several  hours,  expect- 
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ing  every  moment  to  breathe 
my  lasl.  I  made  no  effort  to 
move,  for  I  was  now  con- 
vinced that  my  hour  was 
come,  and  that  it  was  the  will 
of  Mahomet  that  I  should  per- 
ish in  this  most  miserable 
manner,*and  lie  unburied  like 
a  dog;  a  death,  thought  I, 
worthy  of  an  unborn. 

My  forebodings  were 
not  this  time  just;  a  detach- 
ment of  English  soldiers  pass- 
ed near  the  place  where  I  lay: 
my  groans  were  heard  by 
them,  and  they  humanely 
came  to  my  assistance.  They 
carried  me  with  them,  and 
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treated  me  with  the  utmost 
tenderness.  Christians  tho- 
ugh they  were,  I  must  ack- 
nowledge that  I  had  reasons 
to  love  them  better  than  any 
of  the  followers  of  Mahomet . 

Under  their  care  I  re- 
covered; but  scarcely  had  I 
regained  my  strength  before  I 
fell  into  new  disasters.  It 
was  hot  weather,  and  my 
thirst  was  excessive.  I  went 
out  with  a  party,  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  spring  cf  water.  The 
English  soldiers  began  to  dig 
for  a  well,  in  a  place  pointed 
out  to  them  by  one  of  their 
men  of  science.  I  was  not 
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inclined  to  such  hard  labor, 
but  preferred  sauntering  on 
in  search  of  a  spring.  I  saw 
at  a  distance  something  that 
looked  like  a  pool  of  water; 
and  I  pointed  it  out  to  my 
companions.  Their  man  of 
science  warned  me  by  his  in- 
terpreter not  to  trust  to  this 
deceitful  appearance;  for  that 
such  were  common  in  this 
country,  and  that,  when  I 
came  close  to  the  spot,  I 
should  find  no  water  there. 
He  added  that  it  was  at  a 
£r<?ater  distance  than  I  imagin- 
ed; and  that  I  should,  in  all 
probality,  be  lost  in  the  desert, 
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if  I  attempted  to  follow  this 
phantom. 

I  was  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  attend  to  his  advice; 
I  set  out  in  pursuit  of  this  ac- 
cursed delusion,  which  as- 
suredly was  the  work  of  evil 
spirits,who  clouded  my  reason, 
and  allured  me  into  their  do- 
minion. I  went  on,  hour 
after  hour,  in  expectation  con- 
tinually of  reaching  the  object 
of  my  wishes;  but  it  fled  fast- 
er than  I  pursued,  and  I  dis- 
covered at  last  that  the  Eng- 
lishman, who  had  doubtless 
gained  his  information  from 
the  people  of  the  country ,was 
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right;  and  that  the  shining  ap- 
pearance, which  I  had  taken 
for  water,  was  a  mere  decept- 
ion. 

I  was  now  exhausted 
with  fatigue:  I  looked  back  in 
vain  after  the  companions  I 
had  left;  I  could  see  neither 
men,  animals,  nor  any  trace 
of  vegetation  in  the  sandy 
desert.  I  had  no  resource  but, 
weary  as  I  was,  to  measure 
back  my  footsteps , which  were 
imprinted  in  the  sand. 

I  slowly  and  sorrow- 
fully traced  them  as  my 
my  guides  in  this  unknown 
land.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
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my  indolent  inclinations,  I 
ought,  however,  to  have  made 
the  best  of  my  way  back, 
before  the  evening  breeze 
sprung  up.  I  felt  the  breeze 
rising,  and,  unconscious  of 
my  danger,  1  rejoiced,  and 
opened  my  bosom  to  meet  it, 
but  what  was  my  dismay 
when  I  saw  that  the  wind 
swept  betore  it  all  trace  of  my 
footsteps  in  the  sand,  i  knew 
not  which  way  to  proceed;  I 
was  struck  witii  uespair,  tore 
my  garments,  tnrew  off  my 
turban,  and  cried  aloud;  but 
neither  human  voice  nor  echo 
answered  me.  The  silence 
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was  dreadful.  I  had  tasted 
no  food  for  many  hours,  and 
I  now  became  sick  and  faint. 
It  was  then  that  I  fell  into  a 
deep  and  lasting  sleep. 

On  awaking,  I  .found 
myself  with  a  caravan  of  pe- 
culiar peopie,  a  people  I  could 
not  understand,  nor  even  de- 
termine their  nationality, 
Looking  about  I  discovered 
that  we  were  safely  off  of  the 
desert —  — it  was  night  and 
the  moon  stood  high  in  the 
heavens;  I  slipped  away  from 
my  rescuers  and  wandered 
recklessly  through  the  tall 
morass,  and  found  my  feet 
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sinking     gradually     into     the 
oozy  bed  of  a  stagnant  river. 

The  shimmering  water 
fell  beneath  my  eye  like  a 
blessing,  and  I  fell  face  down 
into  its  cool  and  luscious  ex- 
pance.  Tall,  crashing,  upas 
trees  abounded  everywhere, 
and  the  poison  juices  from 
their  roots  sickened  my  soul 
as  I  drank. 

The  loud  roaring,  like 
the  rushing  of  subterranean 
water  agitated  the  underbrush, 
and  the  heavy  roll  of  disqui- 
tude  in  the  heavens  wrought 
a  complete  change  in  the  im- 
mediate surrounding.  I  did 
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not  wait  to  see  jusl  what 
changes  were  taking  place; 
but  turned  and  fled  afar  off 
into  the  desert. 

The  desert  is  a  poor  place 
in  which  to  seek  solace,  and 
my  former  pangs  of  thirst 
broke  upon  me  with  redoubled 
force;  I  became  frantic,  and 
after  filling  my  pockets  with 
dates  from  the  solitary  date 
tree  I  hurried  westward. 

A  dreaded  fiend  seem- 
ed to  be  upon  my  trail,  and 
looking  not  back  I  broke  into 
a  run;  fait  and  faster  I  went, 
and  at  length,  managed  to  free 
myself  from  his  presence.  In 
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the  midst  of  the  desert  I  slop- 
ped and  stared  about,  all  was 
soleminity  and  desolation. 
Proceeding  farther  I  event- 
ually came  to  the  end  of  my 
journey  and  I  found  myself 
tottering  upon  the  verge  of  a 
gigantic  cliff;  the  lure  of  danger 
took  complete  posession  of 
my  soul,  and  venturing  to 
the  edge,  I  cast  myself  into 
the  great  unknown  beneath. 


As  I  say,  all  this  took 
place  before  my  birth,  and 
slill  the  accursed  want  of  re- 
freshment hangs  upon  me; 
perhaps  I  am  a  fool  to  fight 
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off  the  desires  with  which  I 
have  been  born —  —  but  I  will 
not  give  vent.  Call  it  a  crime 
against  nature  if  you  wish, 
but  my  own  private  desires 
that  nature  has  endowed  me 
with,  will  be  balked.  I  know 
one  should  give  in  to  the 
dictates  of  nature  or  suffer; 
— good  God,  do  I  not  suffer? 
I  war  against  my  own  soul, 
the  very  fibre  of  my  own 
be:ng;  ani  dyi  ig  of  a  dread 
disease,—  --the  dread  disease 
of  meli  n  holia.  J.M.F. 


CHIVALRY. 

There  is  a  magic  in  the  glance 
Of  plumes  along  the  serried  line, 
And  glory  beams  around  the  land 
That  sparkled     over  Palestine, 
When  heroes  battled  long  and  well 
Against  the  Moslem  Infidel—- 
And saw  their  banners  floating  free, 
As  eagles  over  Galilee. 
There  is  a  Strange,  wild  beauty  cast 
Around  the  ruins  of  the  past-- - 
A  word  less  charm— a  mystic  light, 
From  tourney- tilt  and  mailed-fight— 
Which  we,  without  a  sigh,  exchange, 
Before  the  very  Maltese  collar, 
For  bills  by  debtors  drawn  at  sight, 
Or  the  almighty  silver  dollar. 
And  yet  I  own,  that,   when  I  read 
Of  Roosevelt's  sword  or  fiery  Steed— 
Of  armies  marching  on  apace 
(With  all  thei;  r  jelling  flags  unfurled 
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And  Standards  set  in  skyward  space,) 
Like  earthquakes  thundering  through 

the  world  ! 

I  say  I  own,  that,  through  my  frame- 
When   likening  to  the   sabre -clashes 
While  worshiping  some  hero's  name 
A  lightning  through  me  wildly  flashes; 
Afire— which,  cer/ers,  ne'er  was  made 
To  flicker  for  a  business  jade. 
If  thus  I  feel— if  thus  I  catch 
Stange  feelingsfrom  the  leaves  of  £ory 
No  wonder,  that,  the  ladies  say, 
(With  rosy  health  and  beauty  gay,) 
"The   present  times  have  naught  to 

match 

Those  times  in  all  that's  found  in  glory" 
For  hero -wreath  and  snowy  hand, 
And  flowing  curls  and  love-lit  eyes 
Were  all  enough  to  gem  the  bowers 
That  mad  a  the  ancient  paradise. 
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It  is  a  pity,    I  confess, 
To  see  the  Hero  doff  his  dress 
Of  iron  plate— unhelm  his  brow- 
Hang  up  his  sword,  and  grasp  a  plough 
But  so  it  is— and  as  the  time 
May  not  return  of  days  sublime-- 
Days when  DeBurgos  threw  his  glaive 
Or  dug  with  sabre-point  a  grave 
For  manhood's  form---  just  to  display 
How  great  he  was  amid  the  fray; 
Why,  in  our  time  of  homely  trade, 
When  machinery  cuts  out  the  steed— 
And  cannons  into  mobiles  made— 
Were 're  satisfied  to  just  parade 
Or,  like  the  Dutchess,  laugh  and  read, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Aimez-vous  les  petits  enfants? 
Je  confesse  que  j'en  raffole 
Et  que,  pour  ces  lutins  charmants, 
J'eus   tou  jours  la  tete  un  peu  follc. 
Parfois,  faisant   semblant  de  lire, 
Je  suis  des   yeux  tous  leurs  ebats 
Quand,  dans  le  square,  ils  viennentrire 
Et  jouer  aux   petits  soldats. 
J'adore  I'eclat   printanier 
De  leurs  jeunes  voix    argentines 
Et,    souvent,  me  prends  a  envier 
L'age  des  rondes  enfantines. 
Car,  les   ecoutant  jacasser 
Aupres  des  "nounous,"  des  mamans. 
Devant  mes  yeux  je  vois  passer 
L'image  de  mes  premiers  ans 
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-"iilllllllllllllllli"- 

California,  land   of  ode, 
Of  rainbow  air  and  sunny  weather; 
Jusl     what     ferny,    elfin  road 
Will  lead  my  eager  footftepts  thither? 

In  search  of  peace  I  shall  go  hither—- 
And in  a  carraige  a  la  mode— 
To  California,    land  of  ode, 
Of  rainbow  air  and  sunny  wearther. 

And  in  a  garb  by  love  beftow'd 
Wi  h  roses  red  and  sprays  of  heather 
With  mandolin  and  dart  embow'd 
Cupid  and  I  will  go  together—- 
To California,     land  of  ode, 
Of  rainbow  air  and  sunny  weather. 


A  FLASH  OF  MEMORY 

The  rooms  are  filled,    the   gas-lights 

glare, 
A  hundred  babbling  voices  rise ; 

Old  Croesus  Stands  beside  her  chair, 
She    smiles  into   his  eyes. 
And,  as  he  Stoops  to  touch  her  hand, 
She  hears  again  the  ocean's  roar, 
She  sees  the  Stretch  of  yellow  sand  — 
The  sea  birds   on  the  shore. 
Across  the  sky  the  white  clouds  chase, 
The  grassy  dunes  about  her  rise ; 

Before  her  comes  Jack's  sun-browned 

face, 
His  hcnesT:    boyish    eyes. 

And  hope  and  love  are  hers  once  more, 
The  summer  reigns,  and  life  is  fair. 
She  smiles  as  brightly  as  before 
At  Croesus  by  her  chair. 
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NIGHT'S  ENCHANTMENT 

When  Lucifer  laughs  at    the  flying 

shades 
And  the  blithe  birds  sing  in  the  leafy 

way 
And  Time's  great  glittering  car  parades 

The  light  heart  leaps  in  the  joy  of  Day ; 
But  when  in  a  musing  mood  I  £ray 
Where  waves  shine  faintly  on  sand 

hills  white 
And  sea  weds  shore  in  a  veil  of  spray, 

Why,  then  1  think  I  prefer  the  Night. 
When    the   sun  soils  high,   and   re- 
membrance fades 
Of  cloud  and  &orm,  and  the  kindly  ray 

Warms  the  golden  harvest's  ripening 

blades, 
The  light  heart  leaps  in  the  joy  of  Day; 
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J\Jight's  Enchantment 

Bat  when  with    Lalage  I  delay, 
And  winds  are  soft,    and  the  moon's 

alight, 

Glimmering    o'er   the  Golden  Bay, 
Why,  then  I  think   I  prefer  the  night. 
When  the  locufts  sing    in  the  sleepy 

glades 
And  the  air  is  sweet  with  new  mown 

hay 

And  the  bandit  bee  is  making  raids, 
My  heart  then  leaps  in  the  joy  of  day ; 
But  when  confessing  the  Archer's  sway 
I  look  for  the  shining  of  twin  Stars  bright 
That  are  not  ungracious,  nor  say  me  nay 

Why,  then  I  think  I  prefer  the  night. 
Wae.i  tha  chase  is  hot  for  the  world's 

wreathed  bay 

The  soft  heart  leaps  in  the  joy  of  day; 
But  to  read  my  Lalage's  eyes  aright— 
I  realy  think  1  prefer  the  night. 
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